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The Profit Side of the Parlor Lamp 


A Few Reasons Why Hardware Stores Should Stock Lamps 
and Lighting Fixtures, and the Systems Employed 
by Those Already in the Lighting 


Equipment Game 


By L. S. SOULE 
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Tungsten lights and fancy lamps featured in a window of the John B. Varick Company, Manchester, N. H. 


E lighting proposition must have been some- 
what of a nuisance in the days of the old 
tallow dip. Candle power in those days was a 
stern reality and not a mere term of light measure- 
ment, The good people went to bed early, because 
their eyesight could hardly stand the strain of a 
session over the weekly paper. When 9 o’clock 
fame the man of the house grabbed the candle, 
Made the rounds to the various doors and windows, 
aid then wended his flickering way to the sleeping 
@arters. When he finally reached the stage where 
the flame was snuffed out for the night it took him 
several seconds to fully realize that the artificial 
it was gone and that the moon was furnishing 
the glow that guided him to bed. The old candle 
was so near no light at all that a man with 

poor vision didn’t know the difference. 
Then came the oil lamp, with more light and a 
lot more bother. If the wick gummed up the blamed 
smoked and smelled like a coke plant. If 
you cleaned it thoroughly the flame gradually 
mounted until it soared out at the top and cracked 
‘perfectly good 15-cent chimney. When you filled 
it you generally managed to get both yourself and 
floor saturated with oil, and every once in a 
While the wretched thing would go on a strike and 
a blow-up that tended to make you cautious 

several days to come. 

As a child killer it rivaled the flivver and the 
auto truck. The younger element took to the kero- 
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sene lamp from the very start. In fact, they took 
to it so strongly that the fire engines were worked 
overtime and the nurses in the hospitals were com- 
pelled to cancel their vacations. Something had to 
be done to protect the kid population; so Edison got 
busy and produced the incandescent lamp. 

Somehow everybody appreciated the possibilities 
of the new lamp except the hardware man. To be 
sure he used it in his business and thought it a 
mighty good thing, but the idea of selling it over 
his counter never entered his mind. Even after 
merchants in other fields began dabbling in electric 
lamps and fixtures, he still slept serenely in the 
shadow of the tallow dip. 


Electric Household Utensils Pave Way to Lamp Sales 


In the last few years the hardware man in many 
localities has waked to the fact that there is a 
profit in handling lighting equipment, and has gone 
after a little of the easy money that has been 
drifting past his door. First the hardware man 
took up the sale of electric household utensils. The 
economy, ease of operation and general attractive- 
ness of the line appealed to the public and sales 
were a simple matter. The line proved not only 
profitable in itself, but it tended to elevate the 
standard of the store stock as a whole, putting it 
more on a par with that of the druggist and the 
jeweler. Why the hardware man stopped so long 
at this station, and failed to take the lamp route, is 
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A case of electric lighting fixtures in the store of the Stebbins Hardware Company, Chicago, Ill. 


a mystery that he alone can solve. Let it suffice 
lo say that at last a few progressive dealers have 
shed their superstitions and prejudices and are 
now realizing a profit from sales of electric lamps 
and lighting equipment. 
Every Home Holds a Lamp Prospect 

Almost every family in the United States is a 
prospect for something in the electric lamp line. 
Electric power is available in every town of any size 
and in many farming communities. Where there is 
no electric power company the power machinery of 
the farm can be utilized to generate the current for 
lighting the house, barns and outbuildings at cém- 
paratively low cost to the farmer. In many cases 
the owner can do much of the installation work him- 
self and a little effort on the part of the hardware 
dealer can turn him into a profitable electric light 
customer. Also there is in almost every community 
some young man with a smattering of electrical 
education who is making a business of wiring houses 
and installing lights. His customers purchase 
their own lighting fixtures and the hardware man 
has more than an even break in supplying their 
wants. Once the electric current is turned on and 
the housewife has become accustomed to turning the 
switch, visions of floor and table lamps begin to 
materialize. She notes that her neighbor has a new 
reading lamp or an attractive chandelier, and she is 
not content until her home is also equipped with 
one equally as good. Now this same housewife is 
a dyed-in-the-wool hardware customer. You know 
that this is so because you undoubtedly have noticed 
that women are coming more and more to buy the 
articles that are passed over your counters. Why 
not continue to merit their patronage by selling 
them lamps, shades and other attractive items of 
the lighting fixture line? 


Where Lighting Fixtures Spell Profits 


The Stebbins Hardware Company, Chicago, IIL, 
while not in the fancy lamp business, is strong on 
sales of lighting fixtures. It carries a complete line 
and keeps a floor case always trimmed with the 
various items used in the installation of electric 
lighting systems. Electric fixtures form a regular 
department in the store and a profitable one. 

Over in Manchester, N. H., the John B. Varick 
Company has gone into the lamp and fixture busi- 
ness on a somewhat larger scale. We reproduce 
a picture of one of its window trims which features 
tungsten lights and fancy lamps. This is a trim 
that can be easily installed in any good display 
window and one that is reasonably certain to bring 
a flood of inquiries and orders. The Steubenville 
Hardware Company, Steubenville, Ohio, handles a 
very comprehensive line of lamps and fixtures and 
reports a profitable trade. The stock is displayed 
in a large wall case in a special department. The 
firm buys the fancy lamps in dozen lots and retails 
them at a profit of approximately 40 per cent. 


Selling Tactics Employed by Western Firm 


A large hardware firm in the State of Washing- 
ton put in a stock of lamps and fixtures about two 
years ago and has had a remarkable record of sales 
in this line. One of the successful methods em- 
ployed by this firm in selling fancy lamps is to get 
the customer to allow it to place one of the lamps 
in her home where she can see it among home 
surroundings. There is no obligation on the part 
of the customer to purchase and the permission 18 
as a rule readily gained. The lamp is delivered in 
the evening when the entire family is at home, an 
once the lamp is lighted, the favorable comment 0 
the family circle usually clinches the sale. 
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The Bunting Bros. Hardware Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., was a pioneer in the lighting business 
and for several years has carried a complete stock 
of lamps and fixtures. A large salesroom is devoted 
to the display and the show windows are regularly 
atilized in advertising the line. The firm finds the 
lamp stock particularly attractive to the Christmas 
shopper and many sales are made during the holi- 

season. It is doubtful if any straight electric 
shop in Kansas City carries a better stock than that 
of the Bunting Hardware Company. It is a profit- 
able line or it would have gone into the discard 


jong ago. 








Coming Conventions 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
m0N CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, 
Dec. 5, 6, 7, 1916. Headquarters, Skirvin Hotel. 
W. B. Porch, secretary, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

THE WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
m0N, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16, 17, 18, 1917. Head- 
qarters, Coates House. H. J. Hodge, secretary, 
Abilene, Kan. 

MissourRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND 
MississIpPI VALLEY IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
1)0N, CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, St. Louis Coli- 
sum, St. Louis, Jan. 23, 24, 25, 26, 1917. F. X. 
Becherer, secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TN AND EXHIBITION, New York City, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
91917. Headquarters Hotel Astor, for both as- 
sweiations. Exhibition in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 

KENTUCKY RETAIL HARDWARE AND STOVE DEAL- 
RS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Louisville, Feb. 13, 
l4, 15, 1917. Headquarters, Tyler Hotel. J. M. 
Stone, secretary, Sturgis, Ky. 

IoWA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TON AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 
16,1917. Exhibit in Des Moines Coliseum. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Detroit, Feb. 13, 14, 15, 16, 1917. Official 
headquarters, Hotel Statler. Exhibits will be held 
at a separate hall to be announced later. Arthur 
J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 

NortH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 

NVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
et. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 283, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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More Live Dealers Should Stock This Line 


Other progressive dealers in all parts of the coun- 
try have put in stocks of lighting equipment and in 
every case they have pronounced it a profitable 
venture. The general opinion is that the natural 
attractiveness of the line makes it a magnet for 
women’s trade. More live dealers should follow the 
example of these pioneers. You cannot afford to 
pass up a line that possesses so many opportunities 
and prospects. Wake up! Get a little electricity into 
your selling system and turn the lights on profits 
to be derived. The money is in sight and the 
switch is handy. 


THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


Efficient Delivery of Sereen 
Goods 


THE Continental Company, Penobscot Building, 

Detroit, Mich., announces that because of higher 
labor and materials required in the manufacture of 
screen goods, it has advanced prices on these lines. 
Owing to unusual conditions the company is com- 
pelled to accept only definite specifications applying 
against its opening quotation as prices given are 
for prompt acceptance, and are not quoted subject 
to change without notice. Extensive preparations 
have been made to care for this business promptly 
and afford excellent service. 

Attention is called to this class of business in 
past seasons, which was accomplished by accumulat- 
ing necessary stocks. Like preparations have been 
made this year and the management guarantees 
that every order placed early will be given prompt 
attention and that all early orders will be billed at 
the opening prices. Therefore, to get prompt at- 
tention it is incumbent on dealers to place specifi- 
cations early with jobbers so that they can be 
entered in the distribution cars of the Continental 
Company. This method saves the jobber extra 
expense in handling the goods through his stock 
and saves retailers local freight, as all early orders 
are shipped in distribution cars, which signifies 
free delivery to the retailer at over 450 central dis- 
tribution points. 

Another important feature of this system is that 
the dealer gets clean, fresh screen goods straight 
from the manufacturer’s stock which has not been 
handled several times and shipped by local freight, 
thereby unavoidably subjecting them to the wear 
and tear incident to handling such fragile mer- 
chandise as screen goods. 

This year there is an additional reason for early 
specifications and early shipments, owing to car 
shortage and congestion on transportation lines. 


THE CLEVELAND GALVANIZING WORKS COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have commenced the erection of a one- 
story addition to their plant, 50 x 350 ft., to be used 
as a galvanizing department. The building will be of 
modern type with brick walls, steel sash and concrete 
floors. When the extension is completed the portion 
of the old plant now used as a galvanizing department 
will be devoted to general manufacturing purposes. 
New machinery equipment will be installed. 












The Food Chopper at Thanksgiving 


A Short Talk on Its Possibilities at This Season 


HERE is always danger in the drawing of 
T general conclusions. The moment we begin to 

fit one example to widely spread conditions we 
start a cry of protest from some quarter and we 
discover that our conclusions are not so general as 
we thought they were, and that they are by no 
means conclusive. And so it is with fear and 
trembling that we muster courage to declare that, 
contrary to the opinion many business writers seem 
to have, the Thanksgiving season is not half so 
good a time as Christmas week in which to sell the 
much-talked-of Thanksgiving carving sets, and that, 
given attention, food choppers will prove to be 





coming holiday season the display in which carving 
sets are featured will be worth all the effort re. 
quired to plan and construct it. Our object in 
featuring food choppers is simply to help give g 
profitable article its rightful place in Thanksgiving 
merchandise. 
Being Thankful 

On the list of “Things to Be Thankful For” food 
choppers ought to have a place very near the top. 
And if the price of food continues to soar, the use 
if not the popularity of hash and hamburger steak 
will step along in keeping and the food chopper will 
move up several notches nearer the top. Thanks- 


A Thanksgiving display of food choppers made by the Haynes Hardware Company, Emporia, Kan. 


much better sellers at this season of the year. Al- 
ready we hear a murmur of protest from city deal- 
ers to the effect that November displays of cutlery 
have always been successful stimulators of busi- 
ness and that city dwellers fight so shy of food in 
any disguised form that food choppers don’t hold a 
candle to cutlery. But this is offset by the loud cry 
that arises from those merchants who have long 
ago made the discovery that food choppers are part 
of Thanksgiving merchandise, and it requires no 
great amount of courage to make so obvious a state- 
ment as we have done. The murmur of protest is 
very low and we know that the truth of the state- 
ment still holds good with the majority of dealers. 

Now there is a possibility that this little talk may 
be construed as being in favor of the display of 
food choppers to the exclusion of cutlery. Not a 
bit of it. The most logical period of the whole year 
for the selling of cutlery, if we except of course the 
Christmas season, is in the fall of the year, and if 
it does no more than act as an early reminder of the 


giving never was a time to think of food economy, 
but nevertheless the display at this season can 
profitably feature the all-around usefulness of the 
food chopper as decidedly worth being thankful for. 

Pumpkins, cornstalks and autumn leaves are the 
properties needed for the display. They can be 
had in a few minutes by a great many dealers and 
in a few hours by almost anyone. In the window 
the various kinds of food can be displayed that can 
be prepared with a good chopper. It is very & 
sential that care should be taken that the plates 
of food should be so placed in the window that they 
can be reached easily in order that the supply of 
food may be changed daily. 

A plate of chopped meat or vegetables several 
days old presents an appearance that is neither 
enticing nor conducive to the sale of food choppers. 
The effect of more than one good display has been 
entirely lost after a day or two because it contained 
a lot of stale food that was repulsive rather than 
attractive. 
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Awindow display that could easily be adapted to the Thanksgiving season. It was built in the window of 
C. J. Rogerson & Co., Hudson, N. Y. 


The simpler the display arrangement the better. A Good Display 
Each chopper should be plainly priced. One of the A window used some time ago by the Haynes 
most prominent features of the window should be Hardware Company, Emporia, Kan., could be dupli- 
aneat show card on which is lettered on this order, cated easily and transformed into a Thanksgiving 
‘Something to be really thankful for. The food display by the addition of an appropriate show card. 
thopper.” The harvest pumpkins, the cornstalks and the 
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appetizing 





The Enterprise’ 
Meat -and-Food 


A display of food choppers that could easily be adapted to the Thanksgiving season 
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autumn leaves gave the window the proper fall 
atmosphere. The price of each food chopper was 
plainly marked and a plate of food occupied a cen- 
tral position. 

Another display built by J. C. Rogerson & Co., 
Hudson, N. Y., while it has not the Thanksgiving 
appeal, carries nevertheless an idea that can be 
used in a display at this season of the year. The 
window was divided into two sections and in them 
was drawn the parallel between the old tiresome 
way of chopping food and the new, easy way. By 
a few minor changes, such as the addition of a 
Thanksgiving card, this display would make an 
ideal one for immediate use. 

There is little danger of forgetting to give roast- 
ers their proper share of attention. A window dis- 
play of roasters at Thanksgiving time has become 
a hardware tradition—a good one to keep in mind. 
The turkey must be roasted before he is made into 
hash. But there is use for the food chopper even 
before the roaster is brought into play. 


Election Night with the 
Chicago Hardware Club 


HE members of the Chicago Hardware Club are 

interested in politics. They are also dead sure 
that their organization is the liveliest proposition, 
from a social standpoint, in the big, windy city. 
Therefore, when the entertainment committee an- 
nounced a big get-together meeting and banquet for 
election night, the combination of politics and pleas- 
ure appealed to them and the response was hearty 
and instantaneous. 

“Happy Harry” Macrae, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, was responsible for the big idea and also, in 
a large measure, for the success of the undertak- 
ing. Invitations were issued to all members, their 
wives and sweethearts, and the acceptances were so 
general that the seating capacity of the club’s cheer- 
ful rooms in the Cunard Building was taxed to its 
utmost when the big night came. There were Wil- 
son supporters and Hughes boosters scattered in- 
discriminately about the tables but partisanship 
was hidden by the spirit of fraternalism. They 
were all hardware men. Good nature was every- 
where in evidence and friendliness characterized 
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the shouts of congratulation or condolence as the 
returns came in over the private wire. 

The banquet, which was typical of the excellent 
meals for which the Chicago Hardware Club jg 
justly famous, started promptly at 7 p. m. with 
over 150 jolly diners in their appointed places, 
Almost before the first course was finished tele- 
grams began to pour in and the fun was on. Every 
guest was decorated with a carnival hat and 
equipped with a noise producer, and the voice of 
the reader was drowned in the tumult as each tele- 
gram was read. 

Those who had wondered at the constant influx 
of pretty girls at Harry Macrae’s Lake Street of- 
fices during the past week had their curiosity 
gratified when the cabaret singers made their ap- 
pearance. Incidentally the rumor that Mac was 
about to start a burlesque show died a natural 
death. His reputation as a judge of beauty, ac- 
quired at the time of his marriage, gained a new 
luster. It is said that the voices were excellent 
also, but so far we have been unable to find anyone 
who looked at the voices of the performers. 

The orchestra was one of the step-lively sort that 
puts ginger into a crowd, and the violinist was as 
busy as a country fiddler. Song books were at 
every plate and the guests joined in the singing of 
such classical ballads as “The Gang’s All Here” and 
“Good-Bye Boys, I’m Through.” They also made 
the rafters ring, as with one accord they rose to 
their feet to sing “America.” 

President A. Vere Martin, who had been quite 
seriously ill for several days, was far enough on 
the road to recovery to lend his cheery presence to 
the occasion and his hearty greeting from the mem- 
bers, when he addressed them, proved his standing 
in the hearts of Chicago hardware enthusiasts. 

“Pop” Bennett of Long Beach, Cal., and his good 
wife, were honored guests and Pop’s characteristic 
remarks were met with cheers of approval by the 
hardware bunch. 

When the banquet was over, the tables were 
cleared and the younger element danced until the 
morning hours. 

We left with a hazy idea as to who was elected 
the nation’s President, but with a distinct idea in 
favor of more entertainments along similar lines. 

Politics? Nothing to it. The Hardware Club of 
Chicago has only one platform and that is HARD- 
WARE. 











Oil stoves in a simple, effective display in the John B. Varick Company's store, Manchester, N. H. 





Flashlights and Electric Lanterns 


How Display Has Brought Rich Results from 
Broadening Salesfield 


By LEONARD TINGLE 
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A forceful display in which the fire hazard is made the dominating reason for the purchase of a flashlight 


HERE is perhaps no article classed under the 
T general head of hardware that has leaped into 

such prominence and that has come into such 
extensive and varied use in so short a time as the 
flashlight or electric lantern. And we are merely 
at the beginning of things. 

An example of a novel application, yet one illus- 
trating the adaptability and the wide use of the 
flashlight occurred recently in a New York theater 
that is known the country over for its immense 
productions. In one of the many acts a big baritone 
was proclaiming that he was waiting for some girl 
or other. And evidently to prevent him waiting 
longer pretty girls began to come from all sides 
out of the up-stage darkness into the brilliance of 
the spotlight. And there arose from the apparent 
emptiness of the black drop curtain a row of pretty, 
lighted faces; beneath this another row, and still 
another along the line of darkened footlights. 
Around them was pitchy blackness, but all the faces 
~—and there were more than a hundred of them— 
Were brilliantly lighted and were as prominent as 
diamonds on black velvet. The effect was magnifi- 
_ctent—its accomplishment exceedingly simple. Each 
girl had a flashlight in her hand from which she 
directed the light on her face. 

The obtaining of this effect was extremely simpli- 
fied by the high development that has been attained 
in the once almost useless article we have misnamed 
a “flashlight.” The theater has recognized it as a 
most valuable and necessary “prop.” The stage 
burglar of a few years ago discovered the safe by 
means of a cumbersome dark lantern, and he was 
Spotted at his work by a policeman with a similar 
light. But the modern housebreaker—on the stage 
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and in real life—carries a fiber tube about a quarter 
the size of his old lantern, which will give him twice 
as much light at the pressure of a little switch. 


Professional Use 


The doctor ought to be as loud in his praise of 
the present state of perfection of the flashlight— 
perhaps more so—than any other individual. Es- 
pecially is this true of the country doctor or the 
one who lives in a small town or city. He is called 
out at all hours of the night, and a means of pro- 
ducing light that is instantly available is the saving 
of much time and trouble for him. And the coming 
of the fountain-pen style flashlight has proved a 
boon to a great many physicians. 

I was near the cutlery counter of a hardware 
store not long ago when a man of professional ap- 
pearance approached and asked for a battery for a 
fountain-pen light. He took a light of this kind 
out of his pocket, and as the old battery was being 
replaced by a new one he remarked that it was one 
of the most convenient little things he had ever 
bought. “With this little flashlight,” he said, “I 
can see into a patient’s throat, no matter how poor 
the other lighting may be, and the flashlight is so 
small I hardly know that I am carrying it.” I 
discovered that the salesmen knew a number of 
doctors through business contact and that every 
one of them owned a little fountain-pen light— 
usually in addition to one of larger size for more 
general purposes. 

From the consumer’s point of view there are 
other lights that are more economical to use than 
the little one made to resemble a fountain pen, but 
the convenience of this style, especially in cases 
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such as this, offsets the additional cost of the up- 
keep and the come-back in the form of battery re- 
newals is especially comforting to the dealer. 


The Effects of Display 

The time was, not so very long ago, when flash- 
lights were merely “flash” lights and were not sold 
to any extent except during the winter months. 
Improvements were made—manufacturers and dis- 
tributors got busy—and flashlights took a place as 
all-year-round merchandise. Even now with the 
majority of dealers the fall and winter are the 
harvest seasons for the sale of this class of goods. 
But I ran across an instance recently where the sale 
of these portable darkness dispellers was even 
greater during the summer months than it was in 
the season of short days and long nights. It may 
seem like a curious state of affairs, but it was in 
reality a story of concentration during the summer 
and a lack of it during the winter. 

During the spring and summer months flash- 
lights, electric lanterns and batteries were displayed 
prominently in a showcase in the very front of the 
store. A very good showing indeed was kept in 
that case. A number of each style were displayed, 
arranged attractively, and each one plainly priced. 
But upon the approach of fall this stock was cleared 
out of the case to give way to nickel-plated ware 
and the flashlights were placed in a smaller case 
farther to the rear, where no attempt was made to 
display them. A sample of each size only was kept 
where it could be had conveniently. The signifi- 
cant feature is that more business is done in this 
line during the summer months than during the 
logical selling season. 

It is impossible, of course, to display everything 
in the front of the store. It would be decidedly ovt 
of place to advocate featuring flashlights to the 
exclusion of nickelware that needs attention in the 
fall. The fact remains that flashlights respond to 
display promptly enough to pay profits big enough 
to be given a prominent position the whole year. 
The concern mentioned is modern and very success- 
ful, yet because of some curious twist of false logic 
the falling-off of sales during the winter months 
has been taken as sufficient cause for the removal of 
the showcase display when the chances are almost 
a hundred to one that the conditions are in reality 
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just reversed—the slump is due to the lack of pub- 
licity. 
The Weight of Numbers 


The varied uses of flashlights have become go 
widely known that a straight stock display may be 
made with the assurance that sales will be almost 
immediately forthcoming. There is a well-situated 
store in a prosperous city which has a vestibule 
case extending about 11 ft. on the sidewalk beyond 
the line of the windows. Last fall this case was 
literally filled with flashlights. About six or seven 
styles were arranged in groups so that each kind 
formed a separate display in itself. And each group 
was plainly marked with the selling price of the 
individual flashlights of which it was composed. 
In all there were about 500 lights on display. The 
sheer weight of numbers lent a definite and unmis- 
takable force to the showing and the response was 
almost instantaneous. It was by far the most sue- 
cessful display of flashlights that this concern had 
ever had. 

It is impossible to overlook the immense value 
of a window display that incorporates some original 
and unusual idea like that brought into use in the 
accompanying illustration of a trim in which the 
fire danger is made the most compelling reason for 
the purchase of a portable electric light of some 
kind. Such a display is especially advisable where 
the amount of stock is limited. Even though the 
quantity of lights carried on hand is sufficient for 
a display showing an immense stock still this kind 
of a window will be found not only productive of 
sales, but also of very valuable general publicity 
for the store as a whole. 


A Window with An Idea 


It took thought to originate this display and work 
to execute it, but the power of it is unmistakable. 
The burning matches, the flaming, nearly consumed 
house, the partially burned pieces of furniture out- 
side the door emphasize very strongly the danger 
of using matches instead of portable electric light. 
The flames of this display were made of celluloid 
painted with transparent colors, back of which 
were two electric lamps which gave a very good 
imitation of a fire. The background was painted to 
represent a night sky with the smoke clouds and 
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W. J. Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., relied upon the power of numbers and the efficacy of the manu 
facturers’ advertising matter in this display 
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An attractive showing of flashlights. The advertising 
pennants have been put to especially good use 





sparks rising from the burning cottage. Only a 
few flashlights were used, but each one was plainly 
marked with its price. The display was strong, 
exceptionally well balanced and contained that 
dusive quality known as “punch.” 


A Stock Display 


A good example of a stock display of flashlights 
is one built by W. J. Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. By means of pedestals and glass shelves it 
was possible to obtain a graduated height. The 
photograph hardly does it justice. In the rear the 
pedestals were built high, another row in front of 
them was considerably lower and the line in the 
foreground of the window was much lower still. 
Cartons and display cards were put to good use and 
price tickets were used in abundance. 

Equally as important as good windows are good 
interior displays in which each light is marked 
plainly with its selling price. The selling stock should 
be near at hand. The samples can be kept in any 
showcase or in one of the specially designed cases 
provided by the manufacturer. This special case can 
be kept on the top of a large showcase where it oc- 
cupies but little space and keeps the line separate 
and distinct from other goods. 


Renewing Lamps 


The renewing of the little lamps is a more or less 
unsatisfactory and confusing task in a good many 
stores. This has been simplified by a prominent 
lamp manufacturer who originated a display carton 
om which is printed the correct lamp for each type 
and size of light. Unless a similar carton is used, 
&chart should be made of the sizes of lamps for 
each light carried in stock and special care should 
be taken to make certain that every renewal is 
‘made with a lamp of the correct type and voltage. 

herwise trouble is bound to result. A lamp of 
too high a voltage will deliver a dim yellow light, 
and one of a smaller voltage than is needed will 
burn out too quickly. It is better business to pre- 
vent a complaint than to try to explain one away 
When it has been made. 

It is evident from the number of flashlights that 
are returned with batteries securely stuck in the 
cases that the average customer is in need of a little 
education as to their proper use. Dozens of them 









A recent window display of the Iver Johnson Sporting 
Goods Company, Worcester, Mass. 
















are severely damaged because of a lack of care and 
knowledge on the part of the user. A battery is 
composed of a number of cells, each of which is a 
zine receptacle containing a semi-liquid composition 
in which is securely fastened a stick of carbon. The 
action of the chemicals in the composition on the 
carbon and on the zinc generates the electricity. 
This action gradually eats through the zinc until 
when the battery is dead this outside case is eaten 
entirely through, allowing the moisture to ooze out. 
This naturally swells the paper container of the 
battery and causes it to stick and bind in the case. 
In some cases the removal of the battery by force 
will tear out the connections and necessitate con- 
siderable repairs. All of this can be prevented if 
the customer is told to remove the battery from the 
case when it no longer gives sufficient light to be 
of use and the reasons for this can be fully ex- 
plained at the time of the sale. 

The fact that in many stores a yearly stock turn- 
over on flashlights of ten or twelve times is often 
reached, that the profit is an unusual one and that 
each flashlight will average additional sales of four 
batteries and two lamps a year should be sufficiently 
convincing reasons for giving the line unusual 
prominence in the store and in the windows. 


C. B. Hopper, central western representative at Cin- 
cinnati for the National Screw & Tack Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has returned from a two months’ trip 
through the South, and reports that hardware dealers 
in that section almost without an exception state that 
business is better than at any time in the history of 
the trade. Mr. Hopper also says that the hardware 
merchants in the South, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts, are rapidly adding to their line of automobile 
accessories, which has proved to be a very profitable 
and satisfactory side line for them. 


THE NATIONAL APPLIANCE COMPANY, 51 Grand Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $15,000 to manufacture electric washing ma- 
chines. Lee A. Dearholt, Orrin E. Grovier and Oscar 
F. Fischedick are stockholders. 


WALTER REIMANN, formerly vice-president of the 
Boebinger Hardware Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been elected president of that company to succeed the 
late Albert Boebinger. 


































His Only Wish 
ARNEY BERNARD, the Hebrew comedian, says a 
friend of his, named Cohen—when Barney tells a 
story his friend is always named Cohen—dreamed that 
a coreligionist died and went to Heaven, arriving at 
the Pearly Gates simultaneously with a person of color. 

As Saint Peter swung the portals ajar the black man 
scrooged in. 

“My son,” said the good Saint, “you are about to re- 
ceive your reward for your good deeds done in the flesh. 
In addition to welcoming you into Paradise I have the 
power of bestowing upon you one great gift. What is 
your dearest wish? Speak and it is yours.” 

The newly-arrived rolled his eyes in earnest thought. 

“Well, suh,” he said at length, “ef ’tain’t too much 
trouble I believes I’d lak to have a millyun dollahs.” 

Instantly the fortune was in his arms. As he stood 
there dumfounded by his good luck, tongue-tied with 
astonishment, and popeyed with joy unutterable, 
Cohen’s compatriot slipped gently into the Celestial pre- 
cincts. To him Saint Peter turned. 

“My son,” he said, “what is your wish?” 

“Not very much, Mister Saint Peter,” said the latest 
comer. “All I want is fifty dollars’ worth of phony 
jewelry and halluf an hour alone with that colored gen- 
tleman.”—Ewchange. 


Self-Convicted 
QNCE a city man of convivial habits got into diffi- 
culty in a small town. Indeed, he found himself 
haled before the local magistrate. 

“The Constable,” observed the city man to the Magis- 
trate, “seems wonderfully certain about the details of 
my case. How is it he doesn’t call his fellow-officer to 
corroborate what he says?” 

“There’s only one Constable in this village, sir, 
explained the Magistrate. 

“But I saw two last night!” indignantly asserted the 
accused. 

“Exactly,” said the Magistrate, smiling broadly, 
“that’s just the charge against you!”—Exchange. 


The Easiest Way 
HE had two boys. The mother wished not only to 
give them a serious idea of her desire to make them 
good, but also to make clear to their minds the gravity 
of the task before her. At the end of a particularly 
touching adjuration five-year-old Francis was suddenly 
overcome with the impossibility of ever attaining his 
mother’s ideal. 
“Don’t try to make us good, mother,” he said earn- 
estly. “Just shoot us.”—Exchange. 


Not that Kind 
AFTER suffering a long time with toothache, the 
young colored girl got up her courage to go to the 

dentist. The moment he touched the tooth she began 
to scream. 

“Look here!” he said. “You musn’t yell like that— 
don’t you know I’m a ‘painless dentist’? ” 

“Well, mebbe yo’ is painless, sah,” she said, “but ah 
fsn’t.”—Eachange. 


’ 


” 


C i 
,omparisons 


6 WW HY don’t you get an automobile?” 

“Because I don’t know whether I could man- 
age one.” 

“You didn’t let that consideration stop you when you 
wanted a wife.”—Exchange. 


Placing the Blame 


A TIRED business man in New York, coming home 

after a particularly enervating day, had occasion 
—or thought he had—to speak sharp words of reproof 
to his eight-year-old son. He wound up by sending the 
youngster to bed without any supper. 

That night, stealing into the kiddy’s room to see 
whether he had fallen asleep, his mother found him 
wide awake and very scornful of her advances. 

“Why, Jackie,” she said, “you shouldn’t be surly 
toward me just because your father scolded you..J’m 
not to blame.” 

“Yes, you are, too!” stated Jackie. 
big stiff, and now I’ve 
Exchange. 


“You married the 
got to stand for him!”— 


Irrepressible 


‘J. HE little Brimmer boy across the street is forever 
asking questions. 

“You had better keep still or something will happen 
to you,” his mother told him one night. “Curiosity once 
killed a cat, you know.” 

This made so deep an impression that the boy was 
quiet for several minutes. Then he said: “Mother, 
what was it the cat wanted to know?”—Exrchange. 


Scored a Point 


A LAWYER was arguing with a physician over the 
relative merits of their respective professions. 
“I don’t say that all lawyers are villains,” said the 
doctor, “but you’ll have to admit that your profession 
doesn’t make angels of men.” 
“No,” retorted the lawyer, “you doctors certainly have 
the best of us there.”—Exchange. 


How She Knew 


oe] ’M sure that grocer of ours gives us short weight,” 
said he. 

“No, he doesn’t,” said Ma. 
I weighed myself on them this morning, and they 
showed that I am twenty pounds lighter than I thought 
I was.”—Detroit Free Press. 


“His scales are correct. 


Quiet Girl 
ALLER—That new girl of yours seems nice and 
quiet. 
Hostess—Oh, very quiet! She doesn’t even disturb 
the dust when she’s cleaning the room.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Huh 


66 NYWAY, a woman’s mind is cleaner than & 
man’s,” argued Mrs. Gabb. 

“It ought to be,” replied Mr. Gabb. 
it every five minutes.”—Exchange. 


“She changes 


Conversation 


ONVERSATION is like carving— 
Give no more to every guest 

Than he’s able to digest. 

Give to each one of the prime 

And a little at a time. 

Give to each one just enough, 

Let him neither starve or stuff. 

And, that each may have his due— 


Let your neighbor carve for you. 
—Exchange. 












Why Doors Should Have Three butts 


Winners in Stanley Contest Give Reasons for Using Three 


Butts on Both Light and Heavy Doors 


HE Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., on 
Sept. 21, announced in a double-page adver- 
tisement in HARDWARE AGE that $50 would be 

given for the best article presenting one or more 
reasons for hanging a door on three butts instead 
of two, $25 for the second best article, $10 for the 
third best and for the three next best, $5 each. The 
contest was open to any one who cared to partici- 
pate. The writers of the following prize winning 
letters seem to be unanimous in their belief that 
three butts should be used on both light and heavy 
doors. The $5 prizes went to D. L. Johnson, More- 
house & Wells, Decatur, Ill.; W. Magnuson, Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Company, Chicago, IIl., and H. M. Law- 
rence, Lyman & Lawrence, Lexington, Mass. 


First Prize, $50, Won by W. H. Haase of the Richards 
& Conover Hardware Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


HREE butts should be used on all doors, whether 
the doors are heavy or light, for the following 
reasons : 

The principal troubles to overcome in doors hung 
on hinges are the tendency to sag and consequently 
drag on the threshold, and the tendency to warp out 
of alignment. Heavy doors, or those which are un- 
usually wide, will sag if not securely screwed to the 
door frame. The frames are generally constructed 
of soft wood, and the weight of a heavy door causes 
the screws to loosen sufficiently to cause the door to 
sag. By the use of three butts to the door instead 
of two, 50 per cent more screws are used in secur- 
ing the door to the frame and the strength is in- 
creased correspondingly. Further, the weight is 
distributed evenly on three points instead of two, 
which reduces the strain at certain points of the 
jamb and distributes it over its entire length. 

Light thin doors in particular, but heavy doors as 
well, are subject to warping, especially at the 
present time when very few doors are properly built 
and kiln dried. The third hinge, placed midway 
between the other two butts, prevents warping and 
re-inforces the door at the point that receives the 
hardest usage—the point where the lock is placed. 

The average door receives its hardest knocks at 
the locking point, because people push the door hur- 
riedly and force it open or shut if it should bind. 
These and various other kinds of abuse that most 
doors receive are all centered at the point from 
which the door must be opened and closed. Conse- 
quently this point should be the strongest part. 
But with only two butts applied, one at the top and 
the other at the bottom, the center of the door is 
the weakest point. This, I consider the most im- 
portant reason for the use of three butts to each 
door. A door that is warped cannot be made 
- Weatherproof. Neither will the lock or other fasten- 
ing work properly if the door has sagged or warped. 

Architects should specify three butts to every 
door’ and thus insure their clients freedom from 
troublesome doors. The cost of the extra hinge is 
80 very small that it is completely lost in the con- 
struction cost of the building. The additional labor 
expense to the contractor in applying the third hinge 
to the door is saved many times over by eliminating 
repairs after his work is finished. A return trip to 
4 completed building to make repairs of any kind 
18 an expensive proposition, and contractors are 
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usually expected to make these repairs whether their 
work has been previously accepted or not. 


Second Prize, $25, Won by John P. Higgins of the Gregg 
Hardware Company, Detroit, Mich. 

HE use of three butts on a door tends to hold 

the door in a vertical position in the jambs, 
preventing the stiles from warping and binding 
against the frame. When the third butt is used, a 
tight fit can be had in the rabbet, where a certain 
allowance must be made for warping when only two 
butts are used. In addition to the above reasons 
why a third butt is necessary on all weights and 
thicknesses of doors, the third butt helps to carry 
the weight of a heavy door, relieving the strain 
on the upper butt, which is caused by the weight of 
the door pulling against it. 

The fact that the center butt is placed nearer to 
the operating, or lock center, gives the door a quiet, 
easy action, causing the latch bolt to act freely, 
thereby increasing the efficiency of the lock. The 
weight and strain on two butts causes them to wear 
at the joints, allowing the door to leave its natural 
position, and permitting the upper part of the lock 
stile to scrape and bind against the jamb, or the 
door to bind on the threshold or the floor, making 
it necessary to lower the strike of the latch, which 
leaves a patch above it. The use of three butts 
gives the door an artistic, finished appearance that 
cannot be obtained in any other way. It also re- 
lieves to a great extent the weight and strain on 
the upper and lower butt. This prevents the wear 
at the joints that always results in an ill-fitting 
door. 

While the center butt helps to carry the weight 
of a heavy door, its use is just as necessary on the 
lighter and thinner doors, because its greatest 
function is the prevention of warping in the large 
space between the upper and lower butts. 


Third Prize, $10, Won by F. L. Glick, Abbot & Son, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


N selecting hardware no other article deserves 

the earnest consideration of the owner more and 
probably receives less than the butts. The butts 
receive the entire weight of the door. They are in 
constant use. They are subject to more severe wear 
and harder usage than any other article. They are 
called upon to carry excessive strain. Stop to think 
how many times a day a door is opened and closed. 
A minute’s reflection will make you realize what 
important articles they are. 

Every door is liable to shrink, warp or sag. No 
door that is made of wood is exempt from warp- 
ing. Moisture cannot be entirely eliminated and 
when the door contains an excess of moisture it 
is bound to warp and bulge when subjected to arti- 
ficial heat. A door that warps will naturally spring 
out at its weakest point, the middle, where there 
is no support. It will then bind against the casing 
and will not open or close freely. It must either be 
refitted or replaced by a new door, which in both 
cases causes additional expense. 

A third butt placed in line with the upper edge 
of the lock rail, instead of midway between the up- 
per and lower butts, will then be in line with the 
framing where it is pleasing to the eye, and will 
hold the door in place. It gives the additional 
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strength at the very point where the door has a 
tendency to warp and will prevent the door from 
binding against the casing. 

The third butt will also prevent sagging. A door 
sags from excessive downward pull on the upper 
butt. The door that sags will never close properly 
and in many cases will not close at all. It is then 
necessary to remove the door, plane the edges and 
reset the lock strike before the door will close and 
latch. The result generally is a poor job and ad- 
ditional expense. A third butt will give the addi- 
tional strength again at the very point it is needed. 
It equalizes the weight of the door, carrying its 
share of the load and relieving the upper hinge. 


J. M. Kohlmeier, one of New York City’s most progressive hardware merchants, who is justified in 
“Everything from a Needle to an Anchor,” keeps Naval Observatory time in his window all th: 


Hardware Age 


Dealers to Elect Officers 


HE Hardware Club of Cincinnati will hold its 

annual meeting and beefsteak fry on the eve. 
ning of Nov. 23, at Wiedemann’s Winter Garden 
Newport, Ky., at 7 p. m., followed by a short busi- 
ness session, at which the officers for the ensuing 
year will be named. 

Secretary E. J. Becker urges the members to be 
present, and winds up his notice as follows: “As 
occasional relaxation from the strain caused by 
the present unusual business condition is helpful 
we believe an evening spent with others who are in 
the same boat will do you good.” 
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Happiness and Cooking Knowledge Gained Electrically 
by Little Girls Who Will Be Prospects Later for 


Ranges of a Larger Growth 


a set of doll dishes, a miniature table, a doll or 

two and possibly a little-iron stove which 
tierely resembled its larger prototype. The more 
ambitious child took her dolls and paraphernalia to 
the backyard, where she made and served mud pies; 
that was about as near reality as she could get 
through her culinary efforts unless she could use 
mother’s range, which was a rare privilege. 

The cast iron stove has yielded to a real wrought 
steel electric toy range, faithfully duplicating the 
genuine article except as to size; a toy stove that 
toks, boils, fries and bakes with the help of pro- 
portionate utensils that are practical. 

It is only necessary for the young housekeeper to 
srew the plug on the end of the cord attached to 
the range into the nearest electric lamp socket— 
just the same as with the Mazda lamp—snap a 
switch, and the little heater glows, the oven heats 
and the party starts. Any child can operate it and 
there is absolutely no danger of shock or injury 
from the electric current. 

This departure marks considerable progress over 

dummy iron stove, and will not lose its charm 
for the little girl any quicker than she forgets her 

8. She cuddles her make-believe babies and 
Plays with them day in and day out without loss of 
interest, largely because of an inherent and natural 
instinct to mother something; naturally she will 
always retain interest in her electric range because 
on it she can actually cook, and the desire to make 
things to eat is everlasting with young or old. 

Play is a fine medium for teaching many useful 
lessons, and this diminutive range is suitable for 
every home where little girls grow up, if electricity 
8 available. Boys have long had their electrical 


7. little misses of yesterday played house with 


and mechanical toys in considerable variety, but 
much less has been produced for girls in this line, 
although one manufacturer features strongly a toy 
carpet sweeper that will sweep and puts them out in 
grosses for their habit forming value. 

This toy range has been introduced by the West- 
ern Electric Company, 195 Broadway, New York 
City, at about cost, they say, to manufacture, be- 
cause of the permanent advantage accruing later 
from familiarizing little girls with the use of elec- 
tricity as they grow up. “ 

The wire used in the heating element is exactly 
the same quality of wire that the company uses in 
its electric ranges made in considerable variety for 
adult use. This makes a real piece of electrical 
apparatus which should last for years if properly 
taken care of. The oven is scientifically designed 
so that it actually bakes and is not a make-believe 
oven. 

It is suggested that if a hardware dealer will put 
some of these ranges in stock and have a young 
girl demonstrate the range, it will serve to bring 
people into his store during the dull season. Some 
merchants, we are advised, are arranging to have 
this stove put on a table at the front of the store, 
where a little girl will toast marshmallows and give 
them out to customers as they come in. Naturally 
this kind of demonstration attracts attention and 
proves clearly just what the toy range is capable of. 
Any practical display in action always gets atten- 
tion and advertises the enterprising merchant. 

Another plan that some of the dealers expect to 
use is to advertise in the local papers that they will 
give away free of charge one of these ranges to the 
little girl who writes the best essay on “What I 
Would Do with a Western Electric Junior Range.” 
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The three letters here reproduced exactly from 
originals in our possession, and absolutely genuine, 
graphically picture the real thoughts of the young- 
sters. The sentiments, childlessly expressed, will 
be just as true of uncounted numbers of them when- 
ever opportunity offers. 

One young girl, and evidently very young, writes 
as follows: 

My dear Mr. —— ‘ 
The first thing we thought of baking on our electric 


Electrical toy range 


stove was bread and cake. It was grand. We invited 

a little girl over. She took a loaf home to her mother 

for a Christmas present. I guess she ate it all up for 

one meal. Once we made some candy. It was the first 

time we ever made it. It didn’t turn out so well. 
Your friend, Elizabeth 


My dear Mr. —— : 
I am writing you another letter, for I think my other 


Hardware Age 


letter was lost. I will tell you about my electric stove 
which I got for Christmas. I like it better than any 
of my playthings except my bicycle. 

One day I baked some bread in it. It wa dandy, So 
I saved one loaf for the next day. The next day it was 
too hard, and so I put it in the big oven to soften it. 
I forgot all about it. When I went to take it out it was 
all black and hard. 

Another day I cooked the lunch. I made hash and 
cocoa. So we had hash, cocoa and crackers for our 
lunch. It was very good, and I never tasted better 
cocoa in my life. One afternoon I thought I would fry 
some. potatoes. They tasted fine when they were fin- 
ished. Once I made some fudge. As it was the first 
time I made it, it could have been better. But it was 
good, anyhow. 

I want to thank you for getting me my bicycle so 
quick. In my next letter I will tell you about it. 

Your friend, 
Evelyn 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Sept. 19, 1916. 
Dear Mr. . 
My Papa bought me an electric stove one day and it 
was such a surprise, and I was so glad, so I got some 
of my playmates in our kitchen and as Mamma was bak- 
ing a big cherry pie she gave us some cherries and 
dough and we made the nicest little pie and baked it in 
the oven and carried it to a sick woman in the neigh- 
borhood. And then we made some biscuits after the 
recipe in the little book and they were so cute and so 
good we wished we had more. 
All the little girls love my little stove, and they are 
all going to ask their mothers to get them one for 
Christmas. 


Francis W. ————. 


The company issues a cook book, envelope size, of 
12 pages, giving simple recipes for a few practical 
things adaptable for child use, including cherry 
pie, currant loaf, nut cake, biscuits, custard, to- 
gether with descriptive matter and three pages 
blank at the back for additional recipes. 

The Western Electric Company is also fully pre- 
pared to help dealers sell these ranges; this plan is 
aided considerably by cut-outs, multi-colored and 
other advertising matter for distribution by the 
dealer. 
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The window cards, made by H. W. Goeller of the PalaceHardware House, Erie, Pa., are excellent e.camples of 


the effectiveness of good illustrations. 


cards immediately with the manufacturer’s advertising. 


Many of them have become so well known that their use connects th 


The cards on each end show air brush work that 8 


unique and attractive 





The Diary of Dawson Black 


By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Method at Boston Unive 


rst. 


Sixteenth Section 


UESDAY, SEPT. 7, 1915.—My Monday night 
T meetings are certainly proving beneficial. We 

had a particularly interesting one last night, 
at which we had something of an innovation. 

The secretary of the hardware association was in 
town, and I asked him around to the house for 
lunch; and while there, I told him about our weekly 
meetings. He thought it was an excellent idea. “I 
wish all hardware people would do the same thing,” 
he said, “‘they’d get a lot closer to their employees 
and get more earnest work from them.” 

It was Betty who suggested the idea. It hadn’t 
geurred to me at all. She was in the kitchen get- 
ting the lunch ready, and I didn’t think she was 
paying any attention to what Mr. Field and I were 
taking about. Then, as she was placing a dish of 
chops and grilled sweet potatoes (grilled as only 
Betty can grill them) on the table, she remarked: 

“If Mr. Field is staying in town to-night, why not 
wk him to attend your meeting with you?” 

“That’s a dandy idea!” I returned enthusiastic- 
ily. “Will you do it, Mr. Field?” 

And the big, rosy-faced, jovial secretary chuckled 
and said : 

“Very glad to.” 

I had been told a number of times that Mr. Field 
was one of the best-natured men in the world, 
which perhaps accounted somewhat for his suc- 
cess. His readiness to comply with my request 
tended to show that what I had heard about him 
was true. 

“And Bob,” said Betty sweetly, ‘““Mr. Field has 
several stores of his own. Why not make him an 
x-0officio member of the company for to-night? 
Perhaps he could give you some good ideas on 
selling.” 

“Say, that’s bully!” I cried, smacking my knee. 
‘Til tell the boys this afternoon!” 

Betty playfully boxed my ear, and smiled: 

“Wouldn’t it be just as well to ask Mr. Field if 
he would do it first?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” I replied, blushing. “How 
careless of me! You will, won’t you, Mr. Field?” 

“Mighty glad to,” he returned, “if you think there 
is anything I can say that will help them.” 

‘Tm sure there is,” I said impetuously. 

We then settled down to our lunch. A few min- 
utes later Betty suggested: 

“Won't it make it pretty late for Mr. Field to get 
his dinner after the meeting, since it doesn’t start 
until 6.302” 

Then a brilliant idea struck me. 

“Betty,” I asked, “will you make us a lot of coffee 
ind buy some doughnuts and send them down to 
the store about a quarter past six? That will 
keep us from starving until the meeting is over. 
Well, we had our coffee and doughnuts before the 
meeting started. Mr. Field had a chance to mix 
with the boys and got them all into good humor. 
Then the meeting was called to order, and I an- 
nounced that before Mr. Field began to talk we 
would clean up any left-over matters. 
| brought up the matter of the Cincinnati Pencil 
‘harpener, which, as I told you, little Diary, I have 
he agency for. The boys seemed to fight shy of 

Ing any outside selling, and I, in a fit of bravado 
‘aused, I think, by the keen twinkle I saw in Mr. 
Field’s eyes—said: 
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“Well, I’ll tell you what I'll do. I'll go out my- 
self to-morrow and see what can be done with it. 
If I start the ball rolling, you fellows will follow 
it up all right, won’t you?” 

And this was agreed to—somewhat half-heartedly, 
I must say. 

Wilkes, who is delivery and messenger boy, and 
general boy of all work, then asked if it wouldn’t 
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“That is one big thing that has helped sales in my own 
stores very much” 


be a good idea to sell toys at Christnias time. Jones 
laughed at this. Larson said nothing, and I myself 
thought the idea rather ridiculous, although I didn’t 
say so, of course; but a glance at Mr. Field’s face 
showed me that he didn’t think the idea was foolish. 

“Tell you what we'll do,” I said. ‘“Let’s leave that 
until next week, for we want to have some good 
ideas from Mr. Field while we have him here.” 

Mr. Field, in his good-natured, friendly manner, 
started in by inviting us to interrupt him at any 
time and ask any questions we wanted, because he 
wasn’t going to make a speech, but was just going 
“to talk.” 

I wish I had what he said to put down verbatim, 
but as I haven’t I will outline the main points that 
he brought out—and some dandy pointers on selling 
he gave us. 

He was talking about courteous service to cus- 
tomers. 

“That means more than a merely outwardly polite 
manner,” he said, “for you must have the real feel- 
ing of wishing to serve the customer, and that feel- 
ing will express itself in every word and mannerism. 
Such a feeling, for example, will cause you, when 
you see a customer coming, to approach and meet 
him instead of standing still and waiting for him to 
come to where you are.” 
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“That’s just what Mr. Barker was telling me last 
week!” I exclaimed. 

Mr. Field then spoke about introducing other lines 
to the customers while they are waiting. ‘Have 
you ever noticed,” he said, “when you go into a 
store to buy something and you are waiting for the 
parcel to be wrapped, or waiting for your change, 
that the clerk will usually make some remark about 
the weather, or talk about the ball game, or the 
election returns? All very interesting perhaps, and 
useful, if it helps to get on a friendly footing with 
the customer. But it makes the cash register work 
harder—and you know, boys, there’s no Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Cash Registers, and I 
believe in working the beggars overtime as much as 
“ possible—it makes the cash register work harder if, 
instead of talking about the weather or the ball 
game or politics to talk about something that will 
start it ringing directly. So instead of saying ‘A 
nice day, isn’t it?’ much better to say ‘This is a 
nice safety razor, isn’t it?’ Or, more effectively, ‘Do 
you use a safety razor for shaving?’ There’s always 
something which you can introduce.” 

Here Larson broke in: 

“Wouldn’t customer get offended if you ask him 
to buy something after he has got what he wants?” 

“Yes, I quite agree with you that he would,” said 
Mr. Field, “if you were to say to him, ‘Wouldn’t you 
like to buy this safety razor?’ or ‘this scrubbing 
brush?’ or whatever it might be. But suppose, in- 
stead of that, you pass the safety razor over to the 
customer saying: ‘This is a new kind of safety 
razor which works differently from the ordinary 
kind—what do you think of it?’ No attempt to 
make him buy there, you see, but you do arouse his 
interest in the article; and the difference between 
interest in an article and the desire to own it is 
one of degree and not of kind. In making any sug- 
gestion of this kind, you must take the attitude 
that you are giving the customer some information 
which you think he would be interested to have— 
that is, an attitude not of trying to sell the cus- 
tomer, but of trying to help him. 

“That is one big thing that has helped sales in 
my own stores very much—the use of suggestion. 
Whenever a customer buys anything, we always sug- 
gest something that is akin to it. For instance, we 
don’t sell heavy hardware at all, but kitchen and 
fancy goods. I have a fine line of stationery. Sup- 
pose a customer comes to our stationery counter 
and asks for a box of note paper. We always sug- 
gest post-cards, blotting paper, pens and ink, or 
anything else that is associated with the goods she 
has purchased. 

“Suppose a customer came in and asked for a 
safety razor, just to give him the razor and let him 
go out would, in my opinion, be poor salesmanship. 
A machine could do that much. But it takes a real 
salesman to sell him something else—and not make 
the customer feel that an attempt has been made to 
force something upon him, but instead leaves him 
feeling pleased with his new purchase. When the 
customer has asked for the safety razor and has 
selected the kind he wants, we immediately ask 
him what kind of shaving soap he uses, or suggest 
that we have some excellent shaving brushes which 
will help to make his shaving comfortable. If a 
man buys nails, suggest a hammer; if he buys 
screws, suggest a screw-driver. It doesn’t matter 
what it is you are selling, there is always something 
you can suggest that will go with it, and which it 
won’t seem out of the way to suggest. A customer 
will very often thank you for reminding him of 
something that he wants.” 

Larson brought up a problem, and the way Mr. 
Field answered it I thought was fine. Certainly it 
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was something I never would have thought of, ang 
| know that none of the boys would know how to 
get around it. 

Said Larson: “A lady came in the other day and 
asked for an oil lamp. I show her a nice one in 
bronze finish. But she says no, she wants brass 
finish. We don’t carry brass finished lamps—we 
have little call for them. I told her bronze finish 
was better, would keep cleaner and was more stylish, 
But no, she wouldn’t have it, she wanted brass finish 
and I couldn’t sell her. What would you do about 
that?” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Field, “it is impossible to 
sell everybody ; but remember, there are certain likes 
and dislikes that people have, and it is foolish to 
waste time trying to change the whims and fancies 
of people. Instead of trying to swing her into line 
on the question of the color or finish of the lamp, 
dodge that altogether and show the advantages of 
the article in other ways. For instance, I think 
instead of talking about the finish I would have 
said: ‘Yes, Mrs. Brown, it is purely a matter of 
taste whether you prefer the brass or the bronze. 
Most people prefer the bronze. That’s why we don’t 
have the other. However, that, after all, is only 
a small matter. The most important matter is, how 
well does it work when you are using it? Now, 
Mrs. Brown, I want you to notice this Duplex 
burner,’ and then I would go on to describe all the 
other features of the lamp, its burning qualities, its 
economy, its durability, and so forth. In other 
words, I would have tried to bury that objection on 
the finish of the lamp by the weight of the other 
arguments. When she was favorably impressed by 
those, if necessary you could then come back to the 
finish and mention the fact that she wouldn’t have 
to keep cleaning the bronze finish all the time the 
same as she would the brass. She would at that 
time be ready to change her mind about finish where 
she wouldn’t in the first place. But mention that 
only if necessary. Forget it altogether if possible. 

“In other words,” said Mr. Field, ‘‘you should 
never try to argue with a customer on something 
which is purely a matter of taste or fancy. If it 
were a question of fact, such as would the lamp give 
a good light, you could present facts and argu- 
ments to prove that it would, but not on a question 
of taste like the color or finish. In any case, the 
color of the lamp is only a minor thing, and we make 
it a rule in our stores to give way to the customer 
on minor matters. That makes him feel good tem- 
pered—for no one likes to be argued with on a 
minor matter. Then we fight for our point on the 
more important matter if necessary to make the 
sale.” 

“I saw in one of the Sunday papers,” remarked 
Jones, “an editorial which said to give way on little 
things and you will gain the big ones.” 

“That’s about the idea,” replied Mr. Field. “I 
think that’s very well put.” 

There is one other point that Mr. Field brought 
out, and one on which I don’t know whether he is 
right or not—the advisability of showing better 
class goods all the time. He said that if he had a 
store like mine he would want to offer solid silver 
goods during the Christmas trade for presents, and 
nice cases of cutlery. 

“Don’t you know,” he said, “that people buy 
those nice things in this town? If you go into the 
better-class homes you will find beautiful silver- 
ware and cut-glass and expensive cutlery, but they 
don’t buy them in the town because the merchants 
in the town seem afraid to offer really good stuff 
like that. In consequence they drive the trade to 
the big cities for that kind of merchandise.” 
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“Think of the money it runs into, though,” 1 
id. 

“Surely, but think of the extra profit you make 


“Yes,” interjected Larson, “that sounds nice, 
extra profit; but suppose you don’t sell the goods. 
There you are landed flat on your back with a lot 
of expensive silverware and other things on your 
chest!” 

We laughed at Larson. When order was restored, 
Mr. Field said: , 

“That might be so; but with a little maneuvering 
it is possible to get such goods on consignment. 
However, we make a point in all our stores of offer- 
ing the best goods we have to the customer. It’s 
easier to come down than to go up, you know. I 
know a store in Plymouth, Mass., which never used 
to sell pocket-knives higher than fifty cents. They 
didn’t think it would be possible to sell anything 
better than that in Plymouth, forgetting that there 
is quite a wealthy element there. A salesman one 
day induced them to stock pocket-knives up to $2 
each. They were afraid of them, in spite of the 
salesman’s assurance that they could sell them easily 
if they showed them, and the salesman finally agreed 
to send them a lot on consignment. That was a 
couple of years ago, and I was talking with the 
owner of that store and he told me that now they 
very seldom sell anything less than 50 cents, and 
that their average price for pocket-knives is a dollar 
toa dollar and a quarter, and they sell a lot of 
them up as high as $3.50 each, and they sell more 
knives now than ever they did when they carried 
only cheap ones.” 
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A buzz went around the store from my little force 
as this fact sunk home. Then Mr. Field sat down, 
and we broke into hearty applause. 

Larson got up before we closed and suggested a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Field for his most instructive 
talk, which suggestion was followed out; and the 
meeting then adjourned. 

I’ve decided, little Diary, that it is a mighty good 
thing to have an outsider come in and talk like 
that, and I’m going to try and get some more people 
to do it. Barlow is a mighty clever man, but I 
think some of these stunts I am pulling off are 
better than anything he could think of. 


Wednesday, Sept. 8, 1915.—I think, little Diary, 
that I have discovered the secret of fighting Stigler’s 
cut-price competition! A man came in to-day from 
the Garter Trading Stamp Company and told me 
the many benefits of giving trading stamps. I never 
realized before what a power they might be for 
business until that salesman showed me. I was 
telling Mr. Field about it just before he left town. 
We didn’t have much time to talk about it, but to 
my surprise he was dead against them. I admire 
Mr. Field’s judgment a lot, but of course one man 
can’t know everything. Larson advised me against 
them, too. However, I have told the man to come in 
and see me to-morrow, and I think I shall take them 
up—and then I’ll give Stigler a h—— of a run for 
his money. Dash it, little Diary, now I’ve sworn! 
That will mean a quarter in our “swear box” to- 
morrow morning. Well, good-night, little Diary. 


(To be continued) 
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Forest City Paint and Varnish men who uttended the recent convention of the company held in Cleveland 


Forest City Paint Men Meet 
in Cleveland 


HE fifty-first anniversary and annual conven- 

tion of the Forest City Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany was held in Cleveland recently. It was by 
far the largest and most successful convention ever 
held by the company. 

The meetings were held at the factory of the com- 
pany. After a few well-chosen cordial words of 
Welcome from L. M. DuCommun, president, the an- 
houncement of prize-winners was made and the vic- 
tors, all men long in the service of the company, 
were warmly commended for their splendid work 


and received the hearty congratulations of their 
fellows, 


One of the most helpful features of the meeting 
was the many practical demonstrations of the com- 
pany’s products. 

Speakers selected for their especial fitness to han- 
dle the subjects assigned to them were: J. T. Mene- 
fee, general manager trade sales; R. W. Bowler, 
manager industrial sales; H. W. Nessel, manager 
advertising and sales development; L. M. Miller. 
traffic manager and George H. Griffiths, auditor and 
statistician. 

Among the guests of honor and speakers at the 
banquet were: A. Somers, New York City; Ray 
Evans and J. R. McGregor of Chicago; A. E. 
Taepke, Detroit and Frank H. Ginn and E. H. Ba- 
ker, Cleveland. 

The convention closed with inspirational farewell 
addresses by Messrs. DuCommun, Griffiths and 
Menefee. 
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Table display showing electric passenger train de luxe, ordinary passenger and freight trains, stations for 
passengers and freight, track, cross over, switches, tunnel, semaphores, station lamps, ete. 


T has been said frequently that the European 

war is being waged largely on ideas originally 

conceived in the U. S. A., excepting perhaps the 
Zeppelin, which by some observers is often called a 
failure. Adaptation and development, it is true, 
have often been carried farther, abroad, because of 
more urgent anticipated need, but many of the be- 
ginnings were in the United States. 

The embryo mechanician early in life has learned 
to crave something more satisfactory than the sim- 
ple wood and other toys, so long made principally in 
Nuremberg (Bavaria). Because of this demand 
American manufacturers for years: have been in- 
geniously widening the scope of metal mechanical 
toys that not only charm and interest in playtime, 
but frequently, albeit perhaps unconsciously, have 
blazed trails and furnished inspiration during 
youth, generating ideas which sometimes have led 
to life work. 

Cast-iron toys in profusion have long been made 
in engines, cars, track, etc., and a multitude of like 
articles which the sprightly youngster drags around 
indoors and out, as his “choo-choo” cars. But what 
appeals most to nimble-witted, active children, is 
the more realistic electrical outfits obtainable, made 
to run by self-contained and safe motive force. 

The designing and production of children’s elec- 
trical toys are constantly following their prototypes, 
especially in the railway field, for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight, so that crude, mo- 
notonous examples in toydom, which once pleased, 
have lost much of their former fascination; the new 
typical limited trains often divert even grown-ups. 
In freight cars a score or more of the main trunk 
and fast freight lines have been faithfully repro- 
duced by manufacturers. 

In some of the better types of electrically oper- 
ated toys the bodies, for instance, are of sheet steel, 
hand enameled. Others are decorated by the cheaper 
lithographic process. There are desirable lines hav- 
ing lithographed bodies, lower priced, but not so 
fine in appearance as the hand enameled goods. The 


best examples are made of sheet steel instead of cast 
iron, which is heavier, more brittle and therefore 
likelier to break while at the same time requiring 
more current to operate because of extra weight. 

The engine motors have radial gauze brushes 
held in brass tubes, which, if necessary, may be 
quickly removed by unscrewing a cap. All locomo- 
tives have electric headlights. The track is rigid 
enough to sustain the weight of heavy persons with- 
out damage if inadvertently stepped on. The Pull- 
man cars have glass windows, stained glass tran- 
soms and are electrically illuminated. Trains can 
be operated with dry, portable batteries, or by 
means of the convenient lighting circuits so com- 
mon in residences and other buildings. 

The line of the Lionel Mfg. Company, 48-52 East 
Twenty-first Street, New York City, making wide 
assortments of electrical railway equipment, in- 
cludes passenger and freight cars, stations, tunnels, 
semaphores, switches, cross overs and bumpers, 
with other accessory equipment required in train 
service. 

One of the newest novelties in this line is an au- 
tomobile racing track with two miniature racing 
cars, which are faithful reproductions of standard 
racing automobiles, even if diminutive by contrast, 
having rubber tires and a spare one at the rear. 
The machine carries a chauffeur and mechanician, 
and will stick to the track at a high rate of speed. 
Each car can be so controlled that either one catches 
up with or passes the other, at the will of the opera- 
tor. This introduces the absorbing and uncertain 
racing element through which one or the other car 
beats its competitor and stimulates interest by mak- 
ing the operation more exciting and of which enter- 
prising boys are less likely to tire. 

A factor which has probably accomplished more 
than any other single element to increase sales of 
electrical toys pertains to the toy transformer, per- 
fected within the last few years. This obviates bat- 
tery renewals, will, it is said, last indefinitely and 
is safe in the care of children or others who are 
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jnexpert or careless. A boy is able to control his 
electric train outfit from any point in the same way 
as a motorman on a real electric railway. The trans- 
former is in fact a miniature power plant, affording 
propelling energy in a safe and economical way. 
The toy motors, capable of operating models, a 
workshop, carousel, Ferris wheel and other repro- 
ductions of industrial machinery, are very much in 
demand by boys, especially youngsters who have 
inherited or acquired mechanical ideas. The elec- 
trical semaphores, carrying railroad signal colors, 
are electrically illuminated and the arms can readily 
be set at “safety” or “danger,” showing white or 
red, according to conditions on the right of way. 
The Pullman train de luxe is an excellent repre- 
sentation of a trans-continental train, as operated 
yariously over leading trunk lines. These trains 
are equipped, either with new electric type engines 
carried on 4 to 12 wheels, according to size, or the 
newest Atlantic type of steam locomotive but oper- 
ated electrically, with large driving wheels and pilot 
trucks, imitating the newest engine designs. The 
average American boy prefers the electrical type of 
engine, particularly as most of the prominent rail- 
roads are electrifying sections if not yet all of their 
systems. The Lionel Company has always paid par- 
ticular attention to exactness in the reproduction 
of this class of engines. The cars are modeled after 
the all-steel Pullmans in use on leading roads and 
the roofs of the cars are removable so that small 
figures of passengers can be placed in the interior 
to make the outfit more realistic. Trains are 
equipped with standard observation cars having ob- 
servation platforms and all cars are vestibuled. 
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A clever feature, applied to all locomotives, is that 
they can be automatically reversed at any point of 
the track by fastening to them a new automatic re- 
versing trip device, which sends a locomotive or 
train backward or forward as often as desired at the 
will of the operator, so long as current is supplied; 
a good point when the train is running on a long 
stretch of straight track. The trucks of all cars are 
flexible which enables the train to better hug the 
track even when traveling at high speed. The track 
furnished is tested to carry 110 volts, although be- 
tween 5 and 15 volts suffice for operating the largest 
outfit. Particular attention is paid to the insulation 
of the third rail which prevents any possibility of 
short circuiting, a danger hitherto common in this 
class of toy. 

Electrical toys, such as have been here described, 
have perhaps accomplished more in recent years to- 
ward instilling into the mind of mechanically in- 
clined boys the fundamentals of electricity than any 
other class of playthings. It is safe to say that 
these toys instruct as well as amuse, and principles 
which otherwise would be overlooked are often in- 
delibly impressed on the minds of boys while get- 
ting wholesome pleasure out of their electrical train 
outfits. 

There is a good range of prices for this class of 
toy. Full electrical train outfits can be bought for 
from $7 to $35 by consumers. At the same time the 
margin of profit possible, based on these prices, is 
large and dealers find it a good gain-making trade 
which comes at holiday time when staple articles are 
usually slow or stagnant in demand. 
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1-Tivo racing automobiles, controlled as to winner at will by operator; this is a fine window attraction also; 
2—Electric station and boulevard lamp posts, obtainable both double and single; 3—Sections of standard gage 
track, 2% in. wide; 4—Multivolt toy transformer for alternating current; saves batterics and money; 5— 
Terminal and siding track bumper, with two spring plungers for absorbing shock; 6—Reversing battery 


Booklet of Metropolitan 
Dealers 


AT the regular monthly meeting of the Brooklyn 

Hardware Dealers’ Association, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
4 booklet containing the names and addresses of aii 
the members of the Metropolitan Hardware Asso- 
ciation was distributed. This booklet was pre- 
pared by committees from the various associations 
of Brooklyn, Manhattan and the Bronx, Westchester 
County, Newark, and Hudson County. The intro- 
duction gives information about the Metropolitan 
Hardware Association, its first officers and those 
Presiding at the present time, regular meetings, 


motor; 7—Crossing, usable in connection with switches, permitting formation of figure 8 and figure 8 loop 


ete. The officers and standing committees of each 
association are also given. 

John B. Foley, secretary of the New York State 
Association, spoke to the members of the coming 
joint convention of the New York State Association 
and that of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
which will be held in Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, February 6-9, 1917. He spoke of the 
advantages to be derived from membership in the 
New York State Association. His talk was supple- 
mented by various other members of the Brooklyn 
Association who are members of the State Asso- 
ciation. It was voted to give the State association 
and that of Pennsylvania and the Atlantic Sea- 
board all the co-operation possible in making the 
joint convention a complete success. 
























































Live News 
From Many Sources 


Embargo Our Weapon to 
Fight the Blacklist, Says 
Prof. Burgess 


BY JOHN W. BURGESS 


Dean of the Faculty of Political Science at Columbia 


University 
N EWPORT, Nov. 15.—Some months ago the New 
L : aie : 
York American asked my opinion of the legality 
of the British blacklisting act and of the procedure 
of the British Government under it. 

If I remember correctly, I answered you then 
that the British Government would defend this 
measure on the ground that it was domestic legis- 
lation addressed to its own subjects. This is what 
has actually come to pass. 

The position of the British Government may be 
stated in a single sentence, namely, that the trade 
between a neutral and a belligerent can be inter- 
fered with internationally by the enemy of that 
belligerent only through the capture of contraband 
of war intended originally for that belligerent and 
the actual blockade of the ports of that belligerent, 
but that the enemy of that belligerent may restrain 
its own citizens and subjects by domestic law from 
trading with such citizens of the neutral country as 
it suspects of trading with the citizens or subjects 
of that belligerent, and that such a measure does 
not conflict with the rights of the citizens of the 
neutral nation as fixed by international law, even 
though the principles of international law should 
be regarded as taking the precedence of domestic 
statutes, because the measure is not a subject of 
international law at all. 

Let us concede this proposition, and see whither 
it logically leads. 

If a belligerent government may prohibit its 
citizens or subjects from trading with a part of the 
citizens or subjects of a neutral government with- 
out coming into conflict with the principles of in- 
ternational law, then it may do so in reference to 
all the citizens or subjects of the neutral govern- 
ment. And if a belligerent government may do this 
in regard to the citizens or subjects of a neutral 
government, then the neutral government may do 
the same in regard to the citizens or subjects of 
a belligerent government. 

This is simply saying that an embargo by any 
government on trade between its citizens or sub- 
jects and those of any other government is a do- 
mestic measure, a measure which does not, there- 
fore, conflict with the principles of international 
law, a measure which does not then give any other 
government a just cause of war or complaint against 
the government laying the same; a measure, finally, 
which may always be employed solely in the inter- 
ests of the people of the country whose govern- 
ment enacts it, at any time, and under any condi- 
tions, and objection to which on the part of another 
government is an impertinence. 

On the basis of this British doctrine, our way 
is perfectly clear to us, namely, to embargo trade 
with the subjects of the British Government until 
that government lifts its embargo against our citi- 
zens. Of course, this would require an act of Con- 


gress, and this cannot be passed immediately. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that we have al- 
ready an act of Congress empowering the President 
to deny clearance permits to any vessel which re- 
fuses to transport merchandise belonging to any 
citizen of the United States, except for lack of 
room. This law cannot now be executed too 
promptly or vigorously. 

This controversy, and the attitude taken by the 
British Government in it, are of incalculable inter- 
est and importance to us and to the whole world. 

It demonstrates most clearly the danger to the 
commercial world of the twentieth century of the 
existence of any one Power or combination of three 
or four Powers in control of the high seas. 

It, or they, can, by the enactment of domestic 
legislation, avoid and bring to naught all of the 
principles of international law for securing the 
freedom of commerce. This is just what the colo- 
nial empire trust of Great Britain, France and Rus- 
sia is now seeking to do, and will succeed in doing, 
if they are victorious in this war. This is the issue 
of the great world war for us; all the rest is mere 
incident.—New York American. 


Argentine Complaints 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 


I have received from Mr. Carlos A. Thornquist, 
one of the leading financiers of the Argentine Re- 
public, a letter, of which I am inclosing an extract 
which I think is worthy of publication. 

L. S. ROWE. 

Atlantic City, Nov. 9, 1916. 

[Inclosure ] 

On this side, people complain a great deal of the 
North American exporters who do not strictly 
comply with the contracts entered into. Every firm 
which has transacted business with the United 
States has a complaint of a more or less serious 
nature to make. In many cases this is due to igno- 
rance on the part of the exporter, but it is often 
carelessness or negligence, and sometimes something 
worse. All this is very unfortunate, as it greatly 
affects import trade from the United States and 
discredits the exporter, the more so as official pub- 
lications on this delicate question have already beep 
made here. 

I have advised a few to make concrete cases pub- 
lic, giving the names of the firms, but they are 
afraid to do so, as, in many cases, if they quarrel 
with their actual provider it might be very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for them to substitute him 
until Europe is able to export as in normal times. 
However, British trade is again gaining ground 
in many lines. 

This is a serious problem for American export 
interests, and I am trying in vain to explain that 
the labor question and lack of experience in foreign 
trade are, as I have said, responsible for it; but 
in most cases I find this is only true to a certain 
extent. The sooner a campaign to improve this 
is started at your end the better, as your “cousins 
across the ditch” know how to take advantage of 
this state of things to their own benefit. 
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Paper Mills to Use New Woods 


S the result of studies which have been made at 
A the Forest Products Laboratory on methods of 
handling wood chips suitable for paper pulp, it is 
announced that Wisconsin paper companies are now 
negotiating with the railroads for shipment to their 
factories of experimental trainloads of chips of 
Western woods adapted to paper making. 

Previous investigations by the Forest Service 
have demonstrated that good grades of paper can 
be made from a number of Western woods. The 
experts now estimate that some of these woods, 
when cut into chips, and dried and baled, can be 
delivered to the mills in Wisconsin at a very small 
advance over the cost of chips made from local 
timber. If a favorable freight rate can be ob- 
tained, they say, the great quantity of pulp wood 
in the National Forests should prove to be a con- 
siderable factor in supplying favorably located paper 
mills with the necessary raw material. In Wiscon- 
gin alone, it is stated, there is an annual market 
for over 300,000 cords of pulp wood.—Dun’s Re- 
view. 


Seek Cause of Car Famine 


THE apparent shortage of cars upon the railroads 

of the country is the result of a lack of efficiency 
in distribution, according to W. L. Barnes, super- 
intendent of Transportation of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad, who was one of the wit- 
nesses at an informal hearing held by C. C. Mce- 
Chord of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Louisville, Ky., recently. 

It was brought out that the railroads of the 
United States own approximately 2,600,000 cars, and 
that the apparent total shortage is only about 60,000. 
Mr. Barnes gave it as his opinion that much of this 
apparent shortage resulted from shippers asking 
for more cars than they need, in order that their 
allotment might approximate the number they really 
want. Any apparent shortages resulting from other 
causes, he said, could be met by a more efficient 
distribution of the car supply. 

Mr. Barnes, in response to questions as to why the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy had failed to return 
cars owned by other roads, said that system had 
been forced in self-defense to hold foreign cars, and 
would continue to do so until some assurance was 
provided that its own equipment would be returned. 
More than 37,000 cars of all classes belonging to 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy were held on for- 
eign lines, he said, while that system held approxi- 
mately 32,000 cars belonging to other lines. 

Aside from Mr. Barnes, other railroad represen- 
tatives heard were W. L. Parks, vice-president of 
the Illinois Central; J. P. Porterfield of the same 
system, and C. B. Phelps, Superintendent of Trans- 
portation of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
Short statements were also presented by represen- 
tatives of Ohio and Michigan coal dealers and con- 
sumers.—New York Times. 


Price of Paper Raised, Though 


Cost Is Lower 


W ASHINGTON.—During the first half of 1916, 
when the price of white paper of the grade used 
I printing newspapers was soaring to a higher 
mark than at any time in history, the actual aver- 
age cost of production of this paper in American 
mills was less than the average cost for the three 
years preceding. 
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This fact forms the outstanding feature of a 
statement made public recently by the Federal 
Trade Commission announcing the virtual comple- 
tion of its investigation into news-print paper prices. 
It was made public, the commission announces, be- 
cause most publishers’ contracts for paper are about 
to expire, and prices already have risen more than 
100 per cent. 

“This investigation,” the statement says, “which 
was undertaken by the Federal Trade Commission 
by direction of the Senate, has been practically com- 
pleted, and the report will be ready to send to press 
in the near future. 

“Before the report is issued the news-print man- 
ufacturers, newspaper publishers and other parties 
interested will be given opportunities to appear be- 
fore the commission at a public hearing. 

“Before the price advance began, contract prices 
were generally less than $2 per 100 lb., f.o.b. mill. 
During the first half of 1916 contract prices for 
large quantities in some instances went as high as 
$3 per 100 lb., and since July 1, 1916, have run as 
high as $3.50. On current market purchases news- 
paper publishers have been paying manufacturers 
and jobbers very much higher prices. 

“The average cost of manufacture in domestic 
mills was less than $33 per ton, or $1.65 per 100 Ib., 
during the first half of 1916, as shown both by the 
manufacturers’ own cost sheets and by the costs as 
revised by the accountants of the commission. 
Furthermore, these average costs were slightly 
lower than the average costs in any year from 1913 
to 1915.”—New York World. 


U. S. to Send Surgeons to 
Tour South America 


At the request and suggestion of the United 
States Government, a number of distinguished 
surgeons of this country will go to South America 
next summer to invite officially the leading doctors 
of the Latin-American republics to come into closer 
touch with their confreres of the North. This an- 
nouncement was made at the annual convocation of 
the American College of Surgeons at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, held in conjunction with the final pro- 
ceedings of the Clinical Congress of Surgeons. 
The representatives chosen up to date include Dr. 
Edward Martin of Philadelphia, Drs. Charles N. and 
William J. Mayo of Rochester, Minn.; Drs. Frank- 
lin H. Martin and Albert J. Ochener of Chicago, and 
Dr. Franklin F. Simpson of Pittsburgh. They will 
formulate plans for their journey within a few 
weeks and report to the Federal Government. The 
visiting Americans will visit all South American 
countries.—New York World. 


Price of Glue Goes Up 


‘LUE has gone up to the highest price in years, 

and men in the trade say the war is the cause of 

it. When the war came there was an immediate 

shut-down in the shipments to the United States of 
both glue and glue stock. 

Taken with the increased consumption and the 
falling away of foreign material, the market was 
forced upward. 

Imports of glue for the eight months’ periods end- 
ing Aug. 31 were as follows: 

Pounds. 
8,236,092 


Value. 
$1,408,106 
5,283,753 507,485 
1,361,275 163,503 

—Evening Post. 
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America’s Electrical Week 


ROM Dec. 2 to Dec. 9 all divisions of the 

electrical industry will combine to make 
America’s Electrical Week the biggest busi- 
ness-building sales campaign this country 
has ever experienced. 

By means of national magazine, trade 
paper and newspaper advertising, by means 
of street car cards, window lithographs, bill- 
boards and poster stamps, the “Do It Elec- 
trically” message will be carried into every 
corner of the United States. 

Illuminations, parades and electrical shows 
will command the attention of everybody 
during the week. 

Municipalities will stage great pageants. 
Individual firms will make their windows 
attractive that the casual 
passer-by will stop, look, buy and become a 
permanent customer. 

Electricity will be one of the big topics of 
conversation during America’s Electrical 
Week—and long after. Coming as it does at 
the beginning of the holiday season a most 
obvious result will be that people will spend 
their Christmas money for electrical gifts. 

In this issue of HARDWARE AGE several 
important stories deal with electrical mer- 
chandise commonly sold in hardware stores. 
The distribution of things electrical by hard- 
ware merchants has increased very decidedly 
in recent years, particularly in that branch 
which comes under the head of heating de- 
Electric toasters, percolators, grills, 
chafing dishes, water heaters, electric irons, 
bed warmers, hair curlers, and a score of 
other common items are quite generally sold 
in hardware stores. Electrically propelled 

washing machines have become common. 
Small electric power and lighting plants are 
being sold in many places, and the diversity 
of uses to which electricity is put is reflected 
in such a large number of items sold in the 
‘progressive hardware stores of this country 
to-day that the hardware merchant may well 
indeed throw his selling power into America’s 
Electrical Week. To reap the full advantage 
of the enormous amount of money which has 
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been spent advertising this event, hardware 
dealers will plan to bring their electrical ma- 
terial together for united effort in display 
the week of Dec. 2 to 9. 

Here are a few results of last year’s Elec- 
trical Prosperity Week: 

It was one of the greatest publicity cam- 
paigns ever carried out. 

The President of the United States in- 
dorsed it. 

There was more electrical newspaper ad- 
vertising published than ever before. 

Big magazines issued electrical numbers. 

There were record crowds at parades; 
70,000 viewed a parade in one city. 

It brought electricity before the public as 
never before. 

There were electrical shows held in thirty 
cities. 

It advanced the commercial spirit of the 
industry five years. 

It brought better co-operation between 
central stations and dealers everywhere and 
better co-operation between the public and 
the public utilities. 

One manufacturer alone sold $100,000 
worth of goods as a direct result of the 
“week.” 

These marks will probably be broken by 
America’s Electrical Week this year. 


Just Now 


UST now is the special appointed time for 
J the dealer to prepare for coming events 
by ordering in due time and getting in 
early all those seasonable goods that he 
is sure he will need next spring and early 
summer. They may not be easy to get if 
he waits until the demand for them is upon 
him. 

Remember that the prices of all farm 
products are abnormally high, and that with 
favorable weather this surely means a tre- 
mendous acreage seeded to crops next year. 
There will be a great and early demand for 
all farming tools and implements for such 
purposes. Then, too, because of the spread 
of sanitary and hygienic ideas, there will be 
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an increasing demand for screen wire cloth 
to shut out the typhoid-bearing fly and the 
malarial-infected mosquito. Unluckily the 
supply of screen cloth will be limited. Manu- 
facturers find it more profitable to turn their 
product into wire rods than into fine weav- 
ing wire for screen cloth. It is more than 
likely that there will not be enough to go 
around, so it will be a question of first come, 
first served, and the dealer who placed his 
orders early will be the only one who will 
have the goods when the consumers begin to 
clamor for them. Also, there will be an op- 
portunity to sell wire cloth and all screen 
goods at a profit; such an opportunity as has 
not occurred for years. 

Poultry netting is in the same boat with 
wire cloth. Equally is it true that the lawn 
mower capacity of the manufacturers is 
limited, and the demand keeps on growing. 

The holiday season is right upon us, and 
it is going to be a record breaker in the way 
of sales. 

All sorts of conditions of men and women 
are earning money as never before, and are 
spending it as never before, and for high- 
class, expensive goods. If you do not get the 
goods in stock now you:are liable to fall out- 
side the breastworks and get lost in the 
shuffle. 

Just now, most of all, -is the time to keep 
your head, and not be carried away by the 
intoxication of prosperity. Keep your stock 
and assortment up if you can get the goods, 
but only up to your needs, not beyond them. 
Scrutinize credits closer than ever. Keep 
down your expenses, for they mount fast in 
such times, so when the change comes, as 
come it must, you will be ready with a first- 
class imitation of “preparedness.” 


Scientific Lubrication 
of Automobiles 


OMPETENT manufacturers of lubri- 

cants for adequately lubricating differ- 
ent parts of an automobile are, in season 
and out of season, persistently endeavoring 
to educate owners and users of automo- 
biles regarding the utter futility of ex- 
pecting a car to run satisfactorily without 
intelligently and effectively lubricating all 
the working parts. A proper lubricant var- 
ies with the service to be rendered and what 
18 best for one bearing may be injurious else- 


where, even though all types may be the best 
possible for their intended purposes. 

Experts in lubrication go so far as to say 
that a car cannot be operated, even the 
length of two or three ordinary city blocks, 
unless lubricated in some way, without 
seriously injuring parts of it. More ma- 
chines are harmed because of lack of lubri- 
cation or the use of improper lubricants 
than from any other single cause. For in- 
stance, the owner of an automobile who also 
owns a factory will buy, say, a $5,000 car. An 
engine for his plant may not cost any more, 
but the proprietor will employ a skilled, li- 
censed engineer to operate the stationary 
engine securely bolted to a fixed, rigid base 
and will authorize the purchase of different 
kinds of lubricants and other materials to 
assist in effectively running such stationary 
engine. 

But with his automobile the same indi- 
vidual will frequently buy oil for the engine 
and grease for the gears, expecting the same 
grease to lubricate all portions of his car. 
If one attempts sensibly to instruct such a 
person as to the necessity of proper lubri- 
cation, he frequently dismisses the matter 
with “I leave that to my chauffeur ; anything 
he says is right for the car.” It seems 
strange that an individual with the ability 
to build up a large manufacturing or mer- 
cantile establishment pays less attention to 
the lubrication of the more delicate parts of 
his automobile than to a stationary engine. 

The car, however, is run over uneven roads 
with varying loads under changing climatic 
conditions, with but a fraction of the care 
or consideration that is given to the sta- 
tionary engine held to a solid bed. Then 
owners wonder why a car deteriorates rap- 
idly and does not last as long as it should. 

Dealers who are successful in the automo- 
bile accessory line have profitably employed 
special men for the work—men who have 
studied the automobile, know thoroughly its 
requirements and also comprehend the neces- 
sary details pertaining to a growing acces- 
sory business. 

Some of the most progressive American 
manufacturers of lubricants go to the ex- 
pense of keeping trained men in the field 
who instruct the dealer and his assistants as 
to how and where to use the different kinds 
of lubricant, so that they in turn may be 
qualified to give accurate information to 
customers, or advise intelligently the buyer 
seeking a proper lubricant for a certain part 
of the car. 

The hardware dealer to succeed in market- 
ing accessory lines must take more interest 
in vital details than many of them have been 
accustomed to practise. Another feature of 
this business is the frequent desire for too 


much profit, which often defeats its own 
object. 
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Things electrical, well displayed by the Duncan & Goodell Company, Worcester, Mass. This enterprising concern 
has a true conception of the real influence of window displays, and wisely spends time and money on them 





Things Worth Knowing About 
Playthings 


By E. H. DARVILLE 


SSE ARMOUR CRANDALL, now in his 
Joeenty-touren year, vigorous still and daily 

transacting business, has spent his life origi- 
nating and manufacturing toys, playthings and 
puzzles for children; also devising countless special 
ingenious mechanical devices for invalids, cripples 
and abnormal persons, aggregating about 150 pat- 
ents; some inventions were not patented. 

His experience has been that “No patent is worth 
much until it has been fought for. The inventor 
gets a piece of be-ribboned and finely engraved 
paper, duly executed by a star penman, but the 
patentee gets no real protection until considerable 
money has been spent in court to maintain the dig- 
nity of the patent office document, which itself 
should be finality.” 

Thomas A. Edison, he says, is a rare exception 
among inventors, as he is a business man as well as 
acreator. He knows how to hold his ideas for cash, 
never parting with the product of his genius until 
the price has been received. Mr. Crandall, however, 
cheerfully admits that he was not gifted with the 
business brain. 

Mr. Crandall in 1859 invented the famous spring 
rocking hobby horse, which he and others event- 
ually, as the patent expired, have made in enormous 
quantities in a number of types. Two notable ex- 
ceptions were constructed the size of an average 
horse. One was purchased by the British Minister 
at Washington for the then Prince of Wales, now 
King George V of the United Kingdom and India. 
The wife of the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, Brook- 
lyn’s famous clergyman, told Mr. Crandall eight 
years ago that she saw this horse in a hallway of 
Buckingham Palace, London, about 25 years before 
that. 

Alexander T. Stewart, the merchant prince dry 
goods man of New York City, bought the other 
horse for his niece in Cincinnati, who had a weak 
back, which he thought would be strengthened by 
exercising on this wooden steed. Two coil springs 
were attached to the hind feet of a prancing horse, 
made of steel strips 10 ft. long, 6 in. wide and about 
% in. thick. 

The business was founded by Benjamin P. Cran- 
dall, father of Jesse A. Crandall, in New York City 
in 1844, but with the outbreak of the Civil War the 
$100,000 due him from Southern customers never 
was paid and he failed. The spring horses for a 
time were made by Losee & Tibbals, New York 
City, on royalties which ranged from $1.50, $1.25, 
$1 to 75c., according to size. 

Mr. Crandall originated many devices for crip- 
ples and invalids, one of which was a chair for 
Senator and Maj. Gen. Alfred Holt Colquitt, also 
Governor of Georgia 1876-1882, who became para- 
lyzed on the right side. The chair had a platform 
to support the left foot and there was a crank ar- 
fangement by which to propel the vehicle with the 
left hand in moving about. 

A girl of 12 years, with an extremely large head, 
could move her body, but the abnormal head was 
Supported by a strap as a part of the peculiar chair 
made especially for her; while another unfortunate, 
Who could use his body but not his limbs, had still 
another adaptation for getting about. 


Mr. Crandall says he was the first to make an im- 
proved type of wooden velocipede, long so generally 
used in Brooklyn, which he patented, although he 
did not originate the velocipede. He n.anufactured 
velocipedes with various kinds of propelling mech- 
anism, the vehicles running on both three and four 











Jesse Armour Crandall 


wheels, according to style. Some had two hand 
levers; others were driven with the feet which op- 
erated cranks attached to the rear axle. 


Nested Blocks 


Another large sale patented toy was his nested 
building blocks, which have also been transported 
over the seven seas. The largest of his production 
were 12-in. cubes, in fourteen to fifteen sizes down 
to about 11% in., all having pictures on five sides 
and open for nesting on the remaining side to econ- 
omize space. This not only saved bulk in sHipping, 
but also in the dealer’s stock and about the house. 
In use the open portion was the base. When Ger- 
many began to make these blocks some years ago 
they were sent over here in large quantities for less, 
Mr. Crandall says, than he could buy the raw lum- 
ber, strange as that may seem, and importations 
from Germany have been coming for a score of 
years. These blocks were also at one time made 
by McLoughlin Bros., New York City, but for the 
last 6 or 8 years they had not been able to compete 
with Germany. 

The “Bell” horse, designed to supersede the old 
baby jumper, was also popular. It had a heavy 
bell-shaped weight under the body of 75 to 80 Ib., at 
the end of a rod through the horse, swiveled at the 
center, so that a child in the saddle could rock by 
moving the body. Still another was the “Jigger” 
horse. 

The “Shoo Fly” horse would rock also and was 
patented about 1862, many thousands of which have 
been sold. This one had two flat board sides, fol- 
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lowing the outline of a horse. Among others still 
later was “Teddy’s” horse, a copy of the one sup- 
posed to have been ridden by the famous Rough 
Rider from Oyster Bay to Albany as Governor and 
Albany to Washington as vice-president and presi- 
dent for eight years. 

The “Castinet” was a racket maker of 24-karat 
capacity, with clappers on two ends, handled in the 
center, which, in motion, made considerable noise. 
The “Crowing Egg” was oval in form, with a slot 
in the center cut lengthwise and fitted with a rear 
metal tube, which enabled the rooster to crow when 
blown through. These were made under a royalty 
of 2c. each by a manufacturer in Westfield, Mass., 
and sold by the wagon load. 

Mr. Crandall’s “American Speeder” was the first 
hand-power car, which developed finally into many 
forms of a child’s vehicle propelled by the feet, still 
very popular in different forms and made by vari- 
ous manufacturers. A baby convertible carriage 
was a magical affair with latticed strips, which 
when drawn out became a comfortable crib. 

Another invention was a self-operating swing, 
that had a front lever and cord fastened at the bot- 
tom of it near the ground, inner side, and running 
to a point overhead, the movement of the lever en- 
abling the individual to operate the swing. Still 
another device was the “Laughing Target,” which, 
when the marksman hit the bull’s-eye in the fore- 
head, released a device that caused the head to open 
and laugh, thus changing the entire appearance of 
the target’s physiognomy. 

Several inventions apply to the operation of street 
cars. One is a switching device, having a steel bar 
which runs through the platform of the car and is 
operated by a handle so that a switch can be opened 
or shut while the car is moving. This, however, is 
not used on electric cars. 

There were also acrobatic blocks, patented by 
Mr. Crandall, which were made by the Milton Brad- 
ley Company, Springfield, Mass., under a royalty. 

Jesse A. Crandall was born Oct. 20, 1833, in 
Plainfield, Conn., going to Westerly, R. I., when 
three years of age with his parents, where he lived 
until seven years old, when the family went to New 
York. 

Began Work When Nine Years Old 


Mr. Crandall has been carving animals and fig- 
ures since he was five years old, when, tyro-like, he 
nearly carved a finger off, and he has been originat- 
ing and carving ever since. He really began effec- 
tive work when nine years old and bored hubs for 
wheels when 11 years of age. For this operation 
he invented a brace, bit and ratchet device, so op- 
erated that it bored, and accurately spaced, the 8, 
10 or other number of holes for spokes in the hubs 
of wheels for carriages. This he invented, but never 
patented, when less than 12 years of age. 

The first ideas often flash through his brain at 
night, being a light sleeper, when he gets up, makes 
notes and sketches, and clinches the thought while 
it is still fresh. He never attempted to patent this 
custom, however; we have known other men who 
for similar purposes have kept pad and pencil at- 
tached by a cord to a handy bedpost convenient for 
such occasions. 

In his youth Mr. Crandall served as a blacksmith 
awhile, which since has helped him in the manufac- 
ture of iron and metal toys. The firm’s first fac- 
tory in New York City, a small affair, was in Allen 
Street, later in Third and Lewis Streets, later in 
Stanton Street near Lewis, and then to Madison 
Street, where the building covered half a block. 

Early in spring-hobby horse production there was 
at times a window display in New York City in the 
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store of Losee & Tibbals, on Broadway, near 
Broome Street, where a young girl rode the horse. 
Frequently the police would request that the dem- 
onstration be stopped for awhile until the assem- 
bled crowd had passed on. 

A severe business panic proved too much for J. A. 
Crandall, but during 18 years he had manufactured 
and distributed toys from his establishment at 
Fulton and Orange Streets and for many other 
years the business was similarly conducted at Ful- 
ton and Pierrepont Streets, Brooklyn. He has been 
for several years with Abraham & Straus, a lead- 
ing department store of Brooklyn, N. Y., where he 
repairs all sorts of disabled playthings, dolls, etc., 
up to the aristocratic examples costing $98 each, 
and he expects to die in the harness engaged in his 
life work. 

Fifty-odd years ago when the Civil War bank- 
rupted his father, young Crandall accepted an offer 
from Denig & Ide, of the Columbus, Ohio, peniten- 
tiary, where he spent a year teaching prisoners the 
business, but he returned to New York, despite an 
attractive offer to remain, as his father had started 
his business again and wanted him there. 

The subject of this sketch was the principal 
genius and originator of their toy business, al- 
though his father was likewise of inventive mind 
and a practical workman. The Crandalls always 
were awarded medals wherever they exhibited, in- 
cluding the famous Crystal Palace, New York City 
(1853-58), and the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia in 1876. 

A few other toys and devices invented by Mr. 
Crandall are the ice sleigh, folding sled, crutch 
rocker, nursery beach (where beach and sand fea- 
tures were transferred to the home), sand toys, 
striping machine (for striping carriage-wheel 
spokes), Chinaman party, dude party, talking 
nursery rhymes, geared shoe polisher, cigar cutter 
and a popular feed bag, the latter his latest patent. 

The Inventors’ Association of Paris, France, 
made J. A. Crandall a member of its organization, 
sending him a medal and certificate of life member- 
ship. 
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BORGLARS 


On night of November 8th, 1916, robbed the 
WALKER HARDWARE COMPANY, 


VINCENNES, INDIANA. 
Of the following goods:— 


POCKET KNIVES 
© to 12 doz. with the following makers name ROBESON, with fancy gold and 
silver handles. CATTARAUGUS knives with fancy green, red and pear! handles 
Some with fancy enameled embiem handles of Elks, Schriners, Masonic, K of P., 
K. of C., Moose and Woodmen 


STRAIGHT BLADE RAZORS 


2 doz. with the following makers name on blade, CLAUSS. 
' doz. with the following makers name on blade, ROBESON 


SAFETY RAZORS 


1 doz. Durham Duplex in red leather roll case. 

1! doz. Auto Strap Razors in black, red and green leather cases. (ne of the 
above razors in black leather case with the name Thos. R. Walker, in gold letterson 
top of box. One each marked Edward E. Walker and John J, Boecklann in same 


manner 

1-2 doz. gun metal finish with the name “GOOD MORNING” on dial. 

1 doz. Ingersoll watches with the following names on dial, Reliance, Triumph, 
Eclipse, Midget. Junior and Yankee. 


COST MARK 


On tags and blades OV8, AV8, ASI, EV8, EIV, O1V, HV8, RIV, RV8, RAV8, 
RIVS, retail prices in plain figures with ink. 





Any one hearing of information that would lead to the arrest of the above 


Parties please communicate wit 
C. ADAMS, Chief of Police, 
VINCENNES, INDIANA. 


HARRY 
oa 
Circular sent out by the Walker Hardware Company 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 


YOR 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

New York, Nov. 16, 1916 
THE situation, manufacturers say, is not improving 
with regard to securing anything like adequate 
supplies of raw material. Strong efforts are being 
made to stock up as well as possible, and some say 
they are in fairly good shape until the end of the year, 
but beyond that there is more uncertainty. There are 
makers of goods such as tools, requiring skilled labor, 
who are declining orders for shipments in the future 
at present prices; reserving the right to ship at any 
time best suiting the convenience of the manufacturer. 

These conditions are annoying but are unavoidable. 

Prices, commonly, are being made for the day; to- 
morrow they may or may not be adhered to. Produc- 
tion depends very largely on possession of sufficient 
raw material, while the labor factor is about as much 
of a problem also. The head of a well-known house 
having four or five factories says that when an order 
is submitted about the first operation is to look up 
the stock of raw material before deciding whether or 
not to accept it. In getting raw stock from the mills 
one chief difficulty is in securing the sizes, shapes and 
qualities of steel] needed and similar troubles prevail 
as to other materials. The mill men have their embar- 
rassments also, and often roll stock to suit their con- 
venience, which does not always fit into the necessities 
of the manufacturer. 

A feature of the present situation, which is entitled 
to serious thought, concerns the increase of production. 
Experienced and skilled manufacturers say that, es- 
pecially in such merchandise as requires skilled labor 
and careful work, they are unable to increase their 
output. They cannot get material enough, labor is 
scarce and high, and added to these difficulties are those 
of transportation, not to mention other hindrances, but 
all of which are serious checks on output. Many of 
them are behind in volume, and say they are likely to 
remain so. 

When jobbers in various parts of the country, es- 
pecially West and South, were in Atlantic City during 
the late convention, there were excellent opportunities 
to learn at first hand from hardware manufacturers 
exactly what real conditions are in the fabrication of 
merchandise. These interviews and discussions have en- 
abled merchants to see the situation in a different light. 

In addition to advances in leading lines there have 
been recent increases in some of the minor articles, 
such as saw sets, bench screws, mop sticks, stove 
boards, soldering coppers, set and cap screws and such 
important lines as copper and brass material. 


WIRE NAILs.—This market is very firm; in out-of- 
town sections jobbers say almost any sensible price 
can be obtained for wire nails in carloads. One 
establishment has withdrawn all nail quotations now 
out, applying to outside of Greater New York, and buy- 
ers are likely to pay more to get nails. The demand in 
the city is quite fair, but the season is getting late, 
although current trade, we are advised, is fully up to 
the average if not somewhat above it. There are in- 
stances where nails in carload lots, taken by buyers 
from store themselves, have brought $3.40, base, per 
keg, and buyers don’t seem to care so much for the 
price as to stock up. 

Wire nails, in store, are $3.40, and carted by the jobber, 
$3.45 base per keg 

CuT NAILs.—The situation in cut nails follows closely 
that in wire nails. The mill base Pittsburgh, carloads 
to jobbers, is $2.90, which, with freight added, makes 
$3.08 at terminal New York, and there is no eagerness 
to sell at that. Many inquiries are coming in from 
long distances for nails to be exported. There is a very 
substantial business in small lots for foreign trade, 
ranging from 10 to 25 kegs which, because of the fre- 


quency of the orders, amounts to a considerable tota 
per month. 


Cut nails, in store, are $3.40, and delivered by the jobbe 
in carting limits, $3.45 base per keg. 


NAVAL StToRES.—Prices are strong in the primary 
markets, yet the consuming interests do not appear 
anxious for material in spite of the prevailing idea ip 
southern territory that prices will go to higher levels 
Purchases in this territory are of commonplace char. 
acter, owing to the fact that manufacturers will soon be 
slowing down for the customary close of the year clean. 
up. 

Turpentine, in yard, is 494c. per gal. 

Rosins are firm in tone and higher for the light grades 


Common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 280 Ib 
per bbl. is held at $6.65 and D grade at $6.70 per bbl 


WINDOW GLASS.—Prices are very firm. Manufac- 
turers with offices in New York cannot get glass from 
their factories where good progress is being made on 
new production, because the embargoes on transporta- 
tion curtail the supply. All, or nearly all, of the fac- 
tories are in blast and manufacturing glass in good 
quantities, but it is a difficult matter to get it over the 
rails. In this territory leading merchants have more 
business than they can handle, which doubtless holds 
good with all dealers. One of the difficulties of hand- 
ling this business when received is in the securing of 
men, even among the commonest laborers. Skilled labor, 
for instance, cutters and packers, employers are keep- 
ing if possible. In some houses the force is working 
two or three nights a week, which is about all they can 
stand and be good for much for the regular day’s 
work. 

Window glass prices are as follows: AA, single, 
picture glass 80 to 80 and 10 per cent; A, single, all 
sizes, 87 per cent; B, single, first three brackets, 89 per 
cent; B, single, all above first three brackets, 87 per 
cent; A, double, all sizes, 88 per cent and B double, all 
sizes, 89 per cent from jobber’s lists. 


LINSEED O1L.—There has been a decline of about 1é6c. 
per bushel for flaxseed from the top during the past 
ten days. This, it is believed, is the result of rushing 
seed to market, so that temporarily a comparatively 
large lot of material is available, but by those well in- 
formed, this is not considered an indication of the actual 
values of seed and oil. The decline in seed prices has 
not caused much if any decline in linseed oil, because 
oil figures, it is claimed by leading crushers, are not 
relatively as high as seed. 

Linseed, raw, city brands, is up to $1 for 5 or more bbl 
and $1.01 per gal. for less than 5 bbl. 

State and Western oil is 96 to 98c. per gal. according to 
seller, quantity and period of delivery. 

Calcutta linseed oil is up to $1.15 per gal. or an advance 
of 10c., which it is claimed by importers is wholly justified 
by the advance for seed in India and for the price of seed 
and oil in Europe. 


Rope.—Some of the rope makers are refusing orders 
for sisal from any but regular customers. In raw ma- 
terials there are hardly any offerings of medium to 
high grade Manila hemp. Middlings and above are 
unobtainable. There are leading makers who decline 
to take any orders for future delivery, confining them- 
selves to current business as it offers from day to day. 
Predictions are made that prices for rope will go higher 
and before long, but we know of nothing definite yet 
decided on with the exception of tarred goods. This 
line advanced 1c. per pound Nov. 14 with some of the 
makers and others changed their price on Nov 11. This 
product usually has been made of Russian hemp, which 
is unprocurable, so that American hemp is now being 
used and that is higher because of the lack of Russian 
hemp. 
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Ratline is now 30c., spun yarn 29c. and marline 31%4c. per 
fp. in moderate quantities. 

Manila rope is, first grade, 19c., 
third grade lé6c. base per Ib. 

gisal rope is 14c. for first grade and 13c. 
gecond grace 

CopPpeR AND BRASS.—On Nov. 14, copper sheets were 
advanced to 40c. base per pound, and bare copper wire, 
for electrical purposes, carloads, mill shipments, was 
increased to 34%6c. base. The market is referred to 
as very excited with 33c. per pound asked for ingot 
copper for May 1 delivery, while bids have been made 
for June copper but are not being accepted. It is also 
said that deliveries required before April 1 next are 
generally declined while raw material is almost impos- 
sible to get. 

Brass sheets, rod and wire used to be one price; now 
there is a price for each, and on Nov. 14, these goods 
were advanced 1c. per pound. Statements made to us 
by buyers are that while market prices are at certain 
figures in this line they are often nominal, so that still 
higher prices must be paid to get actual deliveries. 
Often it is regarded as more important to get an order 
accepted than to decide on the price. 


Hooxs.—The North Wayne Tool Company, 1408 Ford 
Building, Detroit, Mich., has made a few changes in its 
line as follows, viz.: The Brooks corn hook is $3 per 
dozen, Little Giant grass hook $3.75, and the Junior 
grass hook $2.50 per dozen each. Little Giant scythes 
for grass are $9.50 and bush and weed scythes $9.75 per 
dozen net. 


ATtHoL MACHINE COMPANY.—The Athol Machine 
Company, Athol, Mass., has made some changes in its 
discounts, viz.: Center gages are now 20 per cent; com- 
bination squares, 25 per cent; carpenters’ and machin- 
ists’ iron plumbs and levels, 25 per cent; the Simpson 
and Standard parallel vises, each 35 per cent; 600 line 
stationary jaw parallel vise 35 per cent, and 600 line 
swivel jaw 15 per cent discount. The combination pipe 
vise is now 50 and 10 per cent and woodworkers’ vises, 
both Simpson and Standard, 35 per cent discount. 


GRINDERS——The Hyfield Mfg. Company, 21 Walker 
Street, New York City, now quotes its Perfect emery 


second grade 18c. and 


per lb. for 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Nov. 16, 1916. 

THE election seems to have had little or no effect on 

business in the Chicago territory. There is a con- 
tinual influx of orders, and apparently the public has al- 
ready forgotten that such a thing as an election was ever 
held. The particular phase of the industrial situation that 
§ causing the greatest concern among hardware dis- 
tributers is the shortage of freight cars. There is no 
doubt that the limit placed on freight transportation 
by the car shortage is holding business in leash and cur- 
tailing profits. The Inter-State Commerce Commission 
met in Louisville a week ago and the heads of the larger 
tailroads held a similar meeting this week in New 
York to consider the problem. The railroads have 
placed large orders for cars and equipment, but it is 
understood that orders placed now can not be filled in 
time to have any bearing on the present crisis. Other 
methods are said to be under consideration, to force 
shippers to release cars promptly, such as increased 
emurrage and yard charges. Much of the shortage is 
attributed to the fact that cars of fruit, vegetables and 
‘other foodstuffs are being held on the tracks by com- 
mission men in an attempt to increase prices, and gov- 
‘tament officials in many of the larger cities are now 
tonducting investigations. 

The shortage of steel is still a dominant factor in the 
struggle to get shipments. For the first time in its his- 
tory the United States Steel Corporation has unfilled 
orders on its books to the aggregate of 10,000,000 tons. 

€ gain in new orders for October amounted to 492,676 
tons. This enormous tonnage has been sold at prices 
never before realized in the markets of the world. Prices 
ot new contracts average between $62 and $63 a ton. 
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wheel grinder, list $10.50 each; the Wonder electric 
grinder $25 each, and the Wonder foot power grinder 
$20 each, all subject to a discount of 20 per cent. 


CEMENT TOOLS AND GRINDERS.—S. Cheney & Sons, 
Manlius, N. Y., have made the dealers’ discount on 
cement tools 50 per cent and on Royal grinders 30 per 
cent discount from list. 


ENTERPRISE MrG. COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
Enterprise Mfg. Company of Pennsylvania is now quot- 
ing the same discounts from Enterprise meat and food 
cutters Nos. 501, 602 and 703 as from the Nos. 5 to 32 
inclusive series, viz.: 25 to 25 and 7% per cent. The 
bone, shell and corn mills are now 25 per cent discount, 
and the Enterprise self-measuring and priming pump 
is 20 per cent discount from the list of $96 per dozen. 


WirE Goops.—The Wire Goods Company, Worcester, 
Mass., is now quoting on bright wire goods 80 and 10 
per cent and on brass wire 75 and 10 per cent dis- 
counts from list. 

CASTERS.—The M. B. Schenk Company, Meriden, 
Conn., is now quoting on Gem roller bearing casters 60 
per cent; steel Gem, roller bearing, 70 per cent, and 
the Yale, double wheel, low list, 35 per cent discount. 

ANCHORS AND EXPANSION BOLTs.—The Star Expan- 
sion Bolt Company, 147-149 Cedar Street, New York 
City, is quoting 70 and 10 per cent discount on Sebco 
screw anchors and the same discount on Sebco and Star 
expansion bolts. 

GEM SCRIBER.—F. Brais & Co., 1349 East Ninetieth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, are now quoting on their im- 
proved Gem Scriber, $22 per gross. 

Sap IRons.—The Dover Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, 
Ohio, is now quoting on Dover laundry sets No. 60, 
$9.30 per dozen, and on electric irons A-Best-O auto- 
matic electric No. 6%, $4.55, and Dover electric No. 6, 
each $4.80. 

BRIGHT WIRE Goops.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., under date of Nov. 8, withdrew all quotations on 
bright wire goods in bright steel and finishes on steel. 
There is no change in the price of brass wire or brass 
cup and screw hooks. 


Since the general announcement of advanced prices, 
manufacturers of builders’ hardware have _ been 
swamped with orders. Prices made with the evident 
intention of checking the buying seem to have really in- 
creased it. : 

In the staple lines of hardware, jobbers report heavy 
sales. Merchants are flocking to cover wants for next 
year, and in many cases are specifying early shipments. 
There is much future business; in fact, one prominent 
jobber remarked that future business seemed the back- 
bone of the hardware business to-day. ; 

Holiday goods are moving at a fair rate, but job- 
bers report that dealers are rather slow in placing their 
orders. With the amount of money in circulation at 
this time it is predicted that the holiday business will 
be enormous. Department stores recognize this fact, 
and are getting their displays out early in order to pave 
the way for further orders. The smaller dealers, how- 
ever, seem unaware of conditions, and evidently expect 
to be able to place their orders at the last moment and 
still get the goods. Jobbers are warning customers of 
apparent shortages in many holiday lines and urging 
them to place their orders at once. Toys, particularly 
of the practical and educational type, are selling well, 
and some of these lines are almost sure to be short. In 
fact, some of the toy manufacturers are already refus- 
ing to book further orders. Sales of bicycles are re- 
ported as particularly heavy. Dealers evidently fear a 
shortage in this line, and are buying enough to carry 
them through the holidays and leave a surplus for 
spring trade. 

The wire cloth situation is about the same as last 
week. Leading manufacturers have practically sold 
their output and are turning away orders. Dealers who 
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have not placed their orders for this line will find it 
difficult to get full stocks, and will in all probability 
be forced to pay higher prices. 

Jobbers report collections as fair and reports from 
retailers are similar. Business throughout the West 
and South is increasing. There is no surplus of goods 
in the hands of either the jobbers or the retailers, and 
all are complaining of absolute inability to get certain 
lines of goods. 

Prices of several makes of automobiles have advanced 
and there is a constant tendency toward higher prices 
of automobile accessories without any appreciable effect 
on sales of these lines. Merchants are more and more 
coming to mark their selling prices on the basis of the 
market, and the general public is becoming educated to 
the matter of higher prices in practically all lines. 

Prices on screens and screen doors are now being 
quoted, and it is noticeable that they are showing ad- 
vances of approximately 20 per cent over those of last 
year. Linseed oil continues to soar as the indications 
of a shortage become more apparent. The Argentine 
crop reports are very discouraging, and the Canadian 
crop of flax is apparently lighter than the earlier re- 
ports indicated. A price of $1.25 per gal. for linseed 
oil is now predicted by jobbers who have kept closely 
in touch with conditions. 


BuILperS’ HArpDWARE.—Manufacturers of builders’ 
hardware are swamped with orders in spite of the re- 
cent advances in price. So far none of the firms who 
announced advances have named specific prices. As one 
jobber puts it: it is a manufacturer’s market, not a 
buyer’s. Butts, strap and T hinges, barrel and chain 
bolts, lock sets and similar lines are all booked for 
still higher prices in the opinion of the jobbers. 


BicycLes.—Bicycles are selling beyond the fondest 
hopes of the manufacturers. In fact, there is consider- 
able difficulty experienced in getting complete stocks. 
Bicycles are now selling at from $4 to $5 higher than 
last year at this time, but price apparently has no effect 
on the demand. 


SILVERWARE AND Cut GLAss.—Jobbers report heavy 
sales during the past few years in silver and cut glass, 
particularly during the holiday season. There have 
been no recent advances in price in silver and plated 
wares, but advances are expected in proportion with 
costs of other lines. Jobbers advise dealers to place 
orders for silverware at this time. 

The shortage of potash, used in the manufacture of 
the better grades of flint glass, is causing the markets 
to be flooded with inferior brands of cut glass. There 
have been no radical advances in the better grades as 
yet, although higher prices are to be expected. 

CuTLERY.—While pocket knives and shears have ad- 
vanced in price during the past year they are still cheap 
as compared with other hardware lines. German/and 
English cutlery is practically off the market, and there 
is a shortage in the American makes. One large job- 
bing house has advised its traveling salesmen to take 
no orders for delivery after the first of the year. This 
would seem to indicate higher prices for pocket knives 
and shears. Carvers have only advanced about 10 per 
cent over last season’s prices. 

CLOCKS AND WATCHES.—Alarm clocks and cheap 
watches have advanced about 40 per cent in less than a 
year, due to the increased cost of brass and difficulty in 
getting springs. The dollar watch has practically dis- 
appeared from the market. It is claimed that the high 
cost of labor has also had an effect of advancing prices 
of these lines. 


AMMUNITION.—FEffective Nov. 8, there was a general 
advance in all lines of ammunition, with the exception 
of loaded shells. The advance includes cartridges, 
empty shells, wads, primers and similar lines, and is 
an increase in price of approximately 10 per cent. 

SHOvELS.—There has been another advance in shovels 
of all types, effective Nov. 8, of approximately 10 per 
cent. 

Wire Naits.—The wire nail situation is practically 
unchanged although the demands upon the retail stocks 
are not quite as heavy, owing to weather changes. The 
demands upon the mills are as heavy as ever, and job- 
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bers find it difficult to even place orders, while ship- 
ments are as uncertain as at any time this year, The 
manufacturers have sold their outputs for several 
months in advance and do not seem anxious to make 
further contracts at the present time. There is a well. 
defined shortage in the more common sizes of wire nails 
which is expected to become more pronounced before 
spring. Chicago jobbers have all taken the advance 
announced last week, and the market is very firm. 

We quote to retailers, out of jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b Chicago, 


$3.25 per keg base, in less than car lots. Larger quantities 
are sold on specifications only. ‘ 


Cut Naits.—The new demand for cut nails is very 
heavy, and the makers are unable to make anything like 
immediate deliveries, even though the output of the 
mills is shipped as soon as manufactured. The steadily 
higher trend in prices of steel slabs, together with the 
increased cost of production, makes prices very firm, 
The demand in the Chicago territory is rather light, but 
in the South and parts of the West it is much heavier, 
Jobbers’ stocks are low, and retailers who handle cut 
nails in quantity report similar conditions. 


We quote cut nails, f.o.b. Chicago, to retailer 


from job 
bers’ stocks, $3.35 per keg base in small lots 


BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—With the export demand 
for barb wire showing no signs of a let-up, and orders 
from domestic sources very heavy, the makers have 
been forced in the past few weeks to turn down almost 
as much business as they have booked. The output of 
barb wire for the year is much more than that of any 
previous year, yet there is every indication of a short- 
age. The recent advance of $2 a ton seems to have no 
effect in the way of reducing the demand, and present 
prices are very firm. Jobbers predict another advance 
in the near future. 

We quote painted barb wire to retailers f.o.b. Chicago, in 
less than car lots, $3.40 per 100 lb.; galvanized, $4.10 per 100 
lb.; polished fence staples, $3.40 per keg; No. 9 plain wire, 
$3.20 and galvanized $3.90 per 100 Ib. fegular advances for 
the smaller sizes. Woven wire fence has advanced 3 points 

WirE CLotH.—Manufacturers of wire cloth have ad- 
vanced prices this week and are issuing new schedules. 
No orders are being accepted at the old prices. Jobbers’ 
prices based on the advance are as follows: 

Galvanized 
12. mesh y $2.50 per 100 sq. ft 
14 mesh ich bow ee ee 2.90 per 100 sq. ft 
16 mesh 2.9: 3.35 per 100 sq. ft 
18 mesh ‘ 4.25 per 100 sq. ft. 
Prices to dealers, galvanoid,.is 12 mesh, $2.50; 14 mesh, 
$2.90; 16 mesh, $3.40; 18 mesh, $4.25 per 100 sq. ft 


Rope.—The hemp market is very firm, and there has 
been an advance in the lower grades of Manila fiber 
of 4c. per lb. The higher grades of Manila are diffi- 
cult to obtain, owing to the fact that the growers find 
the lower grades more profitable. There has also been 
an advance of 40c. in the ocean freights, and an ad- 
vance in the freight rates on hemp fiber from the Pacific 
Coast to eastern points. These facts are causing the 
rope market to be firm. There has been no advance 
in the prices of sisal rope, but higher prices are ex- 
pected. Jobbers report a good demand for both Manila 
and sisal rope. 

We quote f.o.b. Chicago, to retailers as follows: No. 1 
Manila rope, 19\,c. base per lb.; No. 2 Manila, 18%4c.; No 
3 Manila, 1644c, 

No. 1 sisal rope, 14%4c, No. 2, 14e. per lb. bas 


LINSEED O1L.—Linseed oil took a jump of 8c. a gal. 
during the past week, and the end is not yet in sight. 
Crop conditions are seemingly worse than first reports 
indicated, and the prices for flax seed are rapidly grow- 
ing higher. The demand is said to be heavy, owing to 
the fact that paint manufacturers are buying heavily 
to cover their needs for next spring and summer. It 
would not be at all surprising to see linseed oil advance 
as much this week as it did in the last. Jobbers regard 
higher prices as a certainty. 


ess linseed 


We quote f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old precce per gal 


oil, carloads, raw, 98c. per gal.; carloads, boiled 
Small lots, 5c. per gal. higher. 


SHEETS.—The demand for sheets is somewhat heavier 
out of stock, and the mills have more business than they 
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can handle. Jobbers have advanced prices and are 
holding firm at the following quotations: 

We quote f.o.b. Chicago, to retailers, from jobbers’ 
stocks: Blue annealed sheets, No. 10, 3.80c.; No. 28 
black, 4c. to 4.10c.; No. 28 galv., 5.50c. to 5.60c. Mini- 
mum prices apply on bundles of 25 or more. 


Bars—There has been a general buying of bars 
among implement manufacturers during the past two 
weeks, and the mills are behind in their orders. Sales 
from jobbers’ stocks have not been large, however, and 
there has been no change in prices to retailers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chicago as fol- 
lows: Soft steel bars, 3.35c.; reinforcing bars, 3.35c.; 
bar iron, 3.35¢c., base. 

Nuts AND BoLts.—Contracting by the manufacturers 
of implements and by the railroads has been especially 
active during the past week, and the mills also report 
the placing of heavy orders by hardware jobbers. The 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 16, 1916. 

OCAL jobbers and retailers of hardware do not believe 

that the result of the election, and it seems that Mr. 
Wilson will succeed himself, the first time a Democratic 
President has succeeded himself since 1832, is going to 
make very much difference in their trade, nor is it be- 
lieved it will greatly affect general business one way or 
the other, at least. as long as the war lasts. During the 
campaign, and also at election time, there was very lit- 
tle stir among the voters, most of the noise in the cam- 
paign having been made by the two candidates and other 
speakers. To the women is given the credit of Mr. Wil- 
son being able to secure the election, the suffrage vote 
in California being reported very heavy, and this was 
really the pivotal State. 

There is no halt whatever in general business condi- 
tions and in the iron, steel and hardware trades there is 
wonderful activity with the promise that it will last for 
some months yet. It is realized that the keystone of 
the present abnormal business and high profits in the 
steel trade is the European war, and if this should last 
for another year or more it would not be at all surpris- 
ing to find prices on many lines of goods carried by the 
hardware trade fully 50 per cent, or more, higher than 
they are now. There is a greater demand for nearly 
everything in iron and steel than can be turned out, and 
prices really cut very little figure. The whole desire of 
consumers is to get on the books of the mills, and prices 
are a secondary consideration. 

Pittsburgh is confronted with a very serious condition 
inrailroad movement, there being a shortage in the sup- 
ply of cars and motive power, and even with the ideal 
weather that we have had for the past month or more 
shippers have had all kinds of trouble in getting cars, 
and after they are loaded their movement is very slow, 
due to the fact that all the railroads are very short of 
motive power. It is no uncommon thing for loading 
gangs to be laid off for half a day or longer waiting 
for cars to be shifted into the shipping yards, and very 
often the number of cars is not more than 10 or 15 per 
cent of what is required. As soon as the weather 
breaks and snow and ice come the car situation is bound 
to be much worse and shipments very unsatisfactory. 
It seems that the railroads have always been very slow 
M appreciating and taking advantage of business condi- 
tons. Just before the war broke out and for several 
months after, railroads could have bought cars and mo- 
tive power at one-half or less than the prices ruling 
tow, and efforts of large steel manufacturers and car 
builders to induce the railroads to place orders at that 
lime were without effect. Now we find the plate mills 
‘ld up for a year or more ahead, prices on plates are 
three times what they were before the war broke out, 
other labor is very much higher, car builders are now 
receiving rush orders from the railroads for cars that 
could just as well have been placed two years ago or 
- and they would have been in commission at this 

e. 

; Deliveries of goods from manufacturers to hardware 
jobbers and retailers are getting worse, and prices are 


demand upon the jobbers’ stocks has been very heavy 
and many of them are now carrying less than the usual 
stock, which accounts for the orders placed. Retail 
stocks are reported as in a depleted condition, and job- 
bers are expecting a good business in anticipation of 
spring trade. 


We quote to retailers from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, 
as follows: Machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 per cent dis- 


count; larger sizes, 40 and 5 per cent discount Carriage 
bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 and 10 per cent discount; larger 
sizes, 35 and 5 per cent discount Hot pressed nuts, square, 


$3, and hexagon, $3 off per 100 Ib. Lag screws, 50 and 5 
per cent discount 

O1Ls.—Wholesale prices for single barrel lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago, are as follows: Iron bbl., standard white, 150 
test, 644c. per gal.; gasoline, 1544c.; machine gasoline, 
31c.; V.M.P. naphtha, 15c.; raw linseed oil, $1.93; boiled 
linseed oil, $1.04; turpentine, 56c.; denatured alcohol, 
65c.; wood alcohol, 85c.; summer black oil, 8c.; winter 
black oil, 8%4c. 
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steadily advancing. In the past week all kinds of sheets 
went up about $3 a ton, black and galvanized butt and 
lap weld iron and steel pipe $2 a ton, and premiums are 
being paid for wire and wire nails. In the lighter lines 
of goods, window glass, linseed oil, shovels, mechanics’ 
tools and several other lines have been advanced about 
10 per cent. 

Holiday goods are not moving out as freely as expect- 
ed at this time, due to the fact that retail hardware 
dealers are not inclined to give up the space that holiday 
goods occupy, preferring to reserve as much as they can 
of it far the more staple lines of hardware. There has 
been a change in sentiment in buying of holiday goods 
in the last few years, the public being more inclined now 
to purchase gifts of practical value and use rather than 
toys and other such goods that run into a good deal of 
money, are frail in structure and very soon are broken 
and finally discarded. 

Winpow Gtass.—As yet the American Window 
Glass company has not made any advance in prices 
since that of Oct. 25, but prices are expected to be at 
least 10 per cent higher within a very short time. The 
American Window Glass company is shipping enormous 
quantities of window glass abroad, but is also taking 
care of its domestic trade in good shape. The short- 
age in supply of cars is restricting shipments to some 
extent, and this condition will likely get worse before 
it is better. Earnings of the American Window Glass 
company this year will far surpass any previous year 
in its history., 

SHOVELS.—The general advance of about 10 per cent 
in prices of shovels that went into effect on Nov. 8 is 
very firmly held and another advance is looked for be- 
fore this month is out. There are three large shovel 
plants in the Pittsburgh district, these being Hussey- 
Binns Company, Pittsburgh Shovel Company and 
Hubbard & Co., and all these concerns report a very 
heavy demand for shovels and they are all back in 
shipments. Prices on shovel plate are steadily going 
up, and this is taken to indicate that shovels will also 
be advanced in the near future. 

Wire Naiis.—The advance of 15c. per keg in prices 
of wire nails, which went into effect on Monday, Nov. 6, 
is very firmly held, and in fact sales of wire nails for 
fairly prompt shipment are being made right along at 
$3 per keg and even higher. It is expected that before 
this month is out there will be another advance in 
prices of wire nails, probably to the $3 basis or higher. 
The cost of steel and labor is steadily going up, and 
with the abnormally heavy domestic demands, and also 
the active export inquiry, makers of wire nails are sold 
up for three or four months ahead and are very much 
back in deliveries. The output of wire nails in 1916 is 
bound to break all previous records, and the average 
of prices will also be much higher than for many years. 
The market is very firm at the advance in prices which 
went into effect on Monday, Nov. 6, and we quote: 


Wire nails in large lots to jobbers, $2.85 base: in carload 
lots to retailers, $2.90 to $2.95 base; less than carload lots, 
$3.10 to $3.15; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra, 


shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra 
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Cut NatLs.—None of the makers of cut nails is 
quoting less than $2.90 base per keg, and some are 
quoting $3 in carload lots. The demand is very heavy, 
especially from the South, and makers of cut nails have 
had a very prosperous year. The output of cut nails 
in 1916 will be much larger than last year, and profits 
will be better than for many years. Some former 
users of wire nails continue to buy cut nails, as in some 
cases they are able to get better deliveries from the 
mills. 


We now quote cut nails at $2.90 to $2.95 in carload and 
larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers are $2.95 to $3, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off for cash 
in ten days, freight added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—The domestic demand is heavy, but 
makers say they can sell every pound of wire they are 
turning out for export to the Allies if they cared to 
do so. There is a very heavy demand for barb wire 
from France, England, South America, Russia, Africa 
and India, but on many of the inquiries that come here, 
local makers of barb wire will not quote on them, as 
their output is sold up over the next three or four 
months and they cannot make the deliveries. Another 
advance in prices of barb wire is looked for by Dec. 1 
or before. 


We quote bright basic wire in carloads and larger lots to 
jobbers at $2.90 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 6 to 9, 
$2.80; galvanized wire, $3.50; galvanized barb wire and fence 
staples, $3.70; painted barb wire, $3; polished fence staples, 


9 75 


$2.90; cement coated nails, $2.75 base, these prices all being 
subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade and are 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in ten days. 


FENCE WIRE.—Prices on fence wire are higher now 
than they have been in some years, and the demand is 
still very heavy. Manufacturers are placing orders 
freely and specifications against contracts are active. 

Discounts now in effect on woven wire fencing are 55 per 
cent off in carload lots; 54 per cent for 1060-rod lots, and 53 
per cent for small lots, all f.o.b, at mill, Pittsburgh. 


WROUGHT PIPE.—Effective Wednesday, Nov. 15, the 
National Tube Company and all other miils lowered 
discounts on all sizes of galvanized and black, butt and 
lap weld iron and steel pipe one point, or an advance 
of $2 per ton. The same advance was made in prices 
of line pipe. The demand for tubular goods of all kinds 
is enormously heavy and on lap weld sizes of iron and 
steel pipe, mills are sold up for six to eight months, but 
can make fairly prompt shipments on butt weld sizes. 
Makers of iron and steel boiler tubes say they are sold 
up for the next year or more and are very much be- 
hind in deliveries on contracts. The following are the 
jobbers’ carload discounts on the Pittsburgh basing 
card in effect from Nov. 15, 1916, all full weight: 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galvy. Inches y 
eee O 341 4 ) 5 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Nov. 15, 1916 

NCE again New England is suffering from embar- 

goes on the New Haven Lines, and shipments of raw 
materials and manufactured goods from the West are 
not being accepted at connecting points in New York 
State. This only adds to the delivery troubles of the 
distributors and retailers. 

Stocks of wire nails are becoming more and more 
depleted among retailers, and there is practically a cer- 
tainty that prices will go higher before long. The 
quotations appearing from various sections of the coun- 
try do not properly express the prices which can be 
obtained as many consumers are gladly paying a pre- 
mium for spot delivery of wire nails, particularly nails 
used in the manufacture of boxes. 

The whole wire situation is growing more acute and 
the retailer who has not covered for as much of next 
year as it is possible to do will find next spring that 
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1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft 


10 per o 
net extra -_ 
> 


2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra, 


NUTS AND BoLts.—Owing to the higher costs of stee} 
bars and also of labor, prices.on all kinds of nuts and 
bolts are expected to be advanced at any time at least 
10 per cent and probably more. The domestic demand 
is very heavy and so is export inquiry, but local makers 
are not paying much attention to export orders, pre- 
ferring to conserve their output of nuts and bolts for 
the domestic trade. An advance in prices is not un. 
likely before this report reaches HARDWARE AGE readers, 
Discounts in effect at this writing, delivered in lots of 
300 lb. or more, where the actual freight rate does not 
exceed 20c. per 100 lb., terms 30 days net, or 1 per cent 
for cash in 10 days. 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 19 
per cent; small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 and 5 per 
cent, 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 per 
cent; large, 35 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and per cent, 
Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 40 and 5 per cent; with c. p. nuts, 35 
per cent. Rough stud bolts, 15 per cent. Lag screws (cone 
or gimlet point), 50 and 5 per cent, 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent Cup and 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent. Square 
or hexagon head cap screws, 55 per cent. Flat, button, round 
or fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. 

Nuts, h. p. sq. tapped or blank, $2.70 off list; hex., $2.70 
off. Nuts, c. p. c, and t. sq. tapped or blank, $2.40 off; hex. 
$2.80 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. Fin- 
ished and case-hardened nuts, 60 and 5 per cent 


Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 5 per 
cent. 

TIN PLATE.—Very little tin plate remains to be sold 
for delivery in first half of 1917, and very large quan- 
tities have been sold for shipment in second half of 
next year, the price to be fixed later. Export demand 
is ‘heavy and very large shipments of tin plate to 
Canada are being made by American makers. 

We quote tin plate, 100 Ilb., 14 x 20 base box, for delivery 
in first half of 1917, at $6 to $6.25. On small lots for 
prompt shipment in two to three months, prices range from 
$6.25 up to $6.50 per base at mill. 

SHEETS.—The new demand is abnormally heavy and 
prices on all grades, except blue annealed, are up from 
$2 to $3 per ton. The demand for black and galvanized 
sheets from Canada is very heavy, and large shipments 
are being made into that country by domestic makers. 

We now quote blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8 gage, at 
$3.50 to $3.60; Bessemer galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 
$5.25 to $5.50; Bessemer black sheets, No. 28 gage for first 
half of 1917 deiivery, $3.65, all per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
The above prices are for sheets made from Bessemer steel, 
while on sheets made from open-hearth steel some mills quote 
an advance of $2 per ton. 

IRON AND STEEL Bars.—Prices on merchant steel bars 
in carloads and larger lots for shipment in second and 
third quarters of 1917 range from 2.75c. to 3c. at mill. 
Prices on small lots from warehouse are 3.25c. to 3.50¢. 
The demand for iron bars is also heavy and prices are 
very strong. 

We quote steel bars at 2.70c. at mill in large quantities, 
but with no promise of delivery, 2.80c. to 2.85c, at mill for 
delivery in second and third quarters in 1917, and up to 3.25¢ 
in small lots for prompt shipment from warehouse stocks. 
We quote refined iron bars at 2.85¢e, to 2.90c., and railroad 
test bars at 2.90c. to 3c. in large lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


present prices will seem low in comparison with prices 
of that day. The manufacturers of wire have been try- 
ing to cover themselves for the first and second quat- 
ters of next year, and in many cases for periods consid- 
erably beyond that. They find that there is great diffi- 
culty in placing orders and receive practically no prom- 
ises of delivery. The price of the rods from which wire 
is drawn has sharply advanced in the last two weeks, 
and practically the only orders that can be placed with 
the wire drawing companies are for immediate specifi- 
cations which are to be given the promptest possible 
delivery. 

The question of obtaining fine wire is perhaps the 
most serious of any of the present moment, but the same 
conditions prevail largely and with constantly increas- 
ing seriousness in the manufacture of all products 0 
which wire is a base. 

The advances of the week have continued at the usual 
fast progress, among those noted being the products 
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of the Stanley Works; also stove bolts, clothes wringers, 
japanned steel registers and sheet zinc. 

Cap AND SET ScREws.—There has been an advance in 
cap ard set screws during the week. 

Cap screws are being quoted at 40 per cent discount, and 
gt screws at 45 per cent discount 

IRON AND STEEL BAaRs.—The heavy demands for bar 
stock continue, but the warehouses have been able to 
fl] most demands. 


We quote for soft steel, flat bars and rounds and squares, 
1% in d under, stock lengths, $3.60 base. Rounds and 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Nov. 15, 1916 
HE problem that confronts both the hardware job- 
ber and retailer these days is the securing of stock 
rather than booking orders. The volume of business in 
both the wholesale and retail trade continues very 
heavy. The jobbers are doing their best to keep their 
stocks up, but are falling behind in many staple lines 
owing to the slow deliveries by manufacturers, and the 
retailers in turn are compelled to wait for their deliv- 
aries. Wholesale and retail stocks in many staple lines 
are low, and there is no prospect of improvement for 
some time. Retailers, who a few months ago were buy- 
ing sparingly because of the advance in prices, are now 
paying higher prices without question. Now it is a 
question of getting the goods, and the price question is a 
secondary consideration. 

One of the unpleasant features of the present situa- 
tion is that few manufacturers are willing to book or- 
ders for next year’s delivery. Some of the local jobbers 
have recently sent in orders to manufacturers for goods 
for 1917 delivery at the present prices. A few have 
accepted the orders, some have named higher prices but 
the maiority of the manufacturers, probably 75 per 
eent, refused to quote any price. 

Among lines which have recently become scarce is 
black painted wire cloth, on which some of the manu- 
facturers have withdrawn quotations. About two weeks 
ago a Cleveland jobbing house was solicited for an order 
for wire cloth from a manufacturer from which it 
had not been buying, and a few days ago it sent an order 
to this company. The jobber was considerably sur- 
prised a day or two later at receiving word that the 
order could not now be accepted. It is understood that 
the scarcity of wire cloth is due to the fact that manu- 
facturers are unable to secure a sufficient supply of fine 
wire. Electrical outfits for Christmas trees can no 
longer be had, and local jobbers have been compelled to 
turn down orders during the past few days. Deliveries 
om tungsten lamps are very slow, and a Cleveland jobber 
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Squares, 2 in. and over, stock lengths, $4.25 base Refined 
iron, $3.40 base 

TiRE STEEL.—The market is practically unchanged 
and the demand is normal. Tire steel 1% x % in. and 
larger is now quoted $4, base; thinner or narrower, 
$4.30, base. 

BoLTs AND Nuts.—Machine bolts with h. p. nuts 
4 x % in. and smaller, 40 per cent discount; 4% x % 
in. and larger, 35 per cent discount; common carriage 
bolts, 6 x % in. and smaller, 40 per cent discount; 6% 
x % in. and larger, 30 per cent discount. 


is having a great deal of difficulty in trying to secure 
a supply of carbon lamps. Stocks of wire and nails 
are low and jobbers cannot get shipments as fast as 
wanted. As an illustration of the situation, one of the 
leading local jobbers was entirely out of eight-penny 
nails several hours a few days ago. Key rings, which 
have been largely supplied by France, are very scarce 
A Cleveland retailer a few days ago had an inquiry 
tor aluminum spoons, and had to scour the entire city 
before finding them. There seems to be a fair supply 
of most holiday and seasonable goods, including cutlery 
carvers, sleds and skates. ‘ 

The price tendency is still upward. A further ad- 
yance is expected in builders’ hardware for which the 
demand continues heavy. A great deal of building work 
is still coming out, and Cleveland issued permits in 
October amounting to $5,262,255, a gain of 70 per cent 
over the same month a year ago. Lantern globes and 
gas globes have been marked up 20 per cent. Linseed 
oil, quoted at $1.01 to-day to jobbers, is the highest it 
has been in twenty-six years. In 1910 the price reached 
99c. 

Local retail dealers report business generally satis- 
factory in all hardware lines. The hunting season is in 
full blast, and the demand for guns and ammunition is 
very good. Machinists’ tools continue in heavy demand 

Jobbers have advanced prices on nails and wire to 
meet the advance made by manufacturers. The sheet 
situation has become unsatisfactory owing to advanc- 
ing prices and the fact that some of the mills are de- 
clining to quote. Jobbers have fair-sized stocks on hand 
and are now selling sheets about as low as they can 
be bought from the mills. In fact, they are quoting 
black sheets lower than most of the mills. We quote 
jobbers’ prices as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.15 per keg base; galvanized barb wire, $4 
per 100 lb.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 3.90c.; blue annealed 
sheets, No. 10, 3.75¢e.; galvanized sheets, No. 28, 6c : steel 


bars over 2 in., 3.50c.; plates, 4.10c.; structural material, 
3.60c.; iron bars, 3.45c.; hoops, 4.25¢.: @#mall machine bolts, 
40 and 10 to 50 per cent discount: large machine bolts, 50 
to 50 and 10 per cent discount; rivets, 40 per cent discount. 
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Publicity for the Retailer 


Christmas Selling Ideas Which You Can Put to Work 
Immediately—Tool Week Ad Which Sent Tool 
Sales Away Above the Average 


By BURT J. PARIS 


Christmas Ad With Strong Display 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 11 in.).—This ad has a display 
arrangement which attracts the eye at first glance. 
And the big type heading is well calculated to at- 
tract the shopper looking for sensible gifts. The 
illustrations confirm the thought of the heading 
and the remainder panel at the bottom of the ad 
features other lasting gifts. Each gift shown is 
displayed in a separate panel which adds greatly 
to ease in reading and makes the announcement 
particularly attractive to the Christmas shopper. 
Note that prices are quoted on every item listed. 
Note also the slogan, “A Hardware Gift, A Gift of 
Service.” We have previously referred to this 
slogan as being a desirable one to use through the 


holiday 
movement. 
Iowa. 


season. It ties up to the sensible gift 
From the Lubbers Hardware, Sheldon, 


Appeals to the Whole Family 


No. 2 (5 cols. x 8 in.).—Here is a Christmas ad 
which contains a gift suggestion for every member 
of the family. Our only comment is that while 
father could use the skates, he seems otherwise left 
out entirely. A safety razor would complete the 
family appeal of this ad much better than the skates. 
The designed heading is good. Designs of this 
sort are good business for all your Christmas ads, 
People imbued with the Holiday spirit expect to 
see holly, wreaths, decorations, etc., and if they 
don’t, they are disappointed. Last week we gave 





~’'"* For Every Member of the Family Can er 2 
Be Found In This Live ston Hardware Store 








This Exact Coffee 
Percolator 


Choice of 5 or 7-cup size 
Regularly sold from $1.75 to 
$2.00 by stores elsewhere and 
sold by us for $1.50. From 
now until Christmas, your 
choice, each, 


ee Our Special 


| Steering Sleds 





32-inch, Our Price 
34-inch, Our Price 
36-inch, Our Price... .. 
40-inch, Our Price... .. 


Mind Builder Sets. 


are instructive and interesting, set, 


85¢c and $2.00 





Christmas Tree Outtits 


To operate either with batteries or di- 


rect current. 
“lieing Comat --...- D20OW 
* $4.00 
ne. 00 


16-Light Outfits, direct or 
alternating current ,. 


24-Light Outfits, direct or 
alternating current .. 





45-inch, Our Price... .. 


bove are our prices in plain figures. 
ire samme where in the county. 


ladly ll 


anyv 


order 


ICE SKATES 





35c pair to $2.75 
40c pair to $4.00 











See Our Windows 
Glad to Serve You 











EXPRESS WAGONS 


Express Wagons and Toy Automobiles in 


pric 


$1.00 ° $10.00 


HOFF & BRO, Inc. 


403 PENN SQUARRE 





WREATHS 
Choice Holly Wreaths, each 


with 4 bunches of berrie 
15¢ each, 2 for. 25 c 


Reading’s Plain Figure 
Hardware Store 
You Will Like Trading Here 


eee" 


es from w oe. 























No. 2—Gifts for the whole family 
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No. 3 


set the soundness of the 


fne display of tools. 





used in combination with window displays. 
Lyon & Grumman store has five windows and this 
number enabled the window trimmer to set out a 
Each window was trimmed 
with tools of the different trades. This ad and 
window display combination, as we have pointed 


you suggestions on obtaining this material and it 
js one of the things that should not be overlooked 
in the Christmas advertising preparation. 
Hoff & ['ro., Reading, Pa. 
Tool Ad Breaks Records 

5 cols. x 14 in.).—The Lyon & Grumman 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., sent us this ad which 
should be given some close study by the hardware 
man who wants to boost tool sales. 
to set down here is the fact that the ad made tool 
sales far above the average, thus proving at the out- 
Next, the ad was 
The 


idea. 











Lasting Gifts of 
Splendid Value 














CASSEROLES 











2 nN 

Nickel Plated Casserok and 
Lean Pots with geanine Gurnsey 
la thenwarein-de dishes2 & 2.25 





SILVERWARE 





We carr 
known Community Silverware in 
three patterns 
makes a most delightful gift. 


1 large line of the well 


Silverware always 








SAFETY RAZORS 





LE ver-Ready-Eaders Keen Kut 
er Safety Razors at. : $1.00 








Gillette Auto Strop and Durham 
Duplex at $5.00 








ELECTRIC IRONS 


Garland Electric Llrons, guarah 


teed Two styles $3.50 and $5.00 


1s 
LIGHTS aie 


The famous French Flasher line 
Twelve styles in both nickel plated 
and black finishes Prices from 
65c up to $1.50 


























Boys Tool Chests ae to 85x 


Guns and Rifles 





Coaster Sieds . 5Wec to $1.50 Couster Wagons . $1.50 to $4.00 
Manicure Sets. . $1.25 to $2.00 BovsandGirls Skates .. We to $1.25 
Electric Toasters $3 00 Shears and Scissors 25c to $1.00 
Nickel Plated Ware Electric Wash Machines $40 and $50 








Pocket Knives 5e up to $3 


Aluminum Ware 














IUBBERS 











A Hardware Gift 
A Gift of Service 





From 


The first thing 


























announcement. 


4 group illustration. 


tool sale could ever be. 





No. 1—Strong display makes this ad easily read 


out so many times, is an unbeatable method for 
staging a special idea in selling and for every-day 
publicity work. The ad itself, as will be seen, is 
an excellent example of careful typography. 
heading, lead talk and panel displays of tools of 
different trades combine to make a very attractive 
Note how the group of vacuum 
bottles are thrown into prominence by the position 
- of the panel and because it is the only panel with 
The sale feature of tool week 
Is set forth in the blackface type in the lead copy. 
The advertising man showed good judgment in not 
making this the main feature of the idea. 
Week” is a bigger and broader idea than a limited 


The 


“Tool 


The tool week idea calls 


tool needs to the attention of every mechanic in a 
much more effective way than the sale could unless 
it was a sale of stupendous proportions with a cut 
on everything in stock, and the sale idea in this an- 

















Mutual Phone 14, Bell Prone 
15, 23. 
Razor Blades Sharp- 


ened. 


We have 


You'll Soon Need ‘a Gas Heater 


Why Not Buy It Now? 


165, 166, 


Trunks, 
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Here is a Gas Saver and a 
Good Heater and a Protec- 
tion for the Children 


Flame is enclosed with heavy glass, resembles an 
electric heat- when burning, has a heavy backwall 
that will retain heat a long while after gas has been 
turned off. Can be connected with tube or pipe, abso 
lutely safe. 


Priced From $6.00to$10.50 


This Heater Will Heat Several 
Rooms. A Beauty in Finish. 
Made in Two Sizes. 


Has a double burner, either one can be used inde 
pendently; unequaled for heating capacity, radiation 
and circulotion. With a heater like thie you can enjoy 
thé coldest days 


Price $22.00 and $26.00 








Of course we have all kinds of smaif-?featers, 
ranging in prices from 


$1.00 to $5.00 
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Palace Hardware House 
= 


913-915 STATE STREET 
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No. 4—A sure antidote for autumn chills 
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TOOL WEEK f= 


AT’ THE BIG HARDWARE STORE 


— 





HE EXPERIENCE of over 25 years—working with but one prevalent idea and ambition in mind, | 
—“QUALITY”—and our perseverance in accomplishing this end, has made us widely known as th: 
CENTER OF NEW ENGLAND. 


at of 
TOOL 


We cordially invite the public to inspect our display, which is made up 


of the finest—most complete and most practical selection of world-wide known mechanics’ tools—manufactured 


today. 


It is a commendable choice.that we have made in .this display. 


We are offering for this week only—Ovctober 21 to October 28—one ‘‘Special’’ for the different tradesmen, which price will be found 
under the present market value. 
This as a chance to protect our customers for their fill and winter requirements, as tools have bgen advanced and will continue to 


advance in price 


close of TOOL WEEK. 


It will pay you to visit our store during the week as we will revise our prices to meet with the market prices at the 





Hammers 
Saws 

Planes 
Auger Bits 
Chalk 
Pencils 

Files 

Breast Drills 
Hand Drills 


Carpenter’s Tools 


Chests 

Rules 

Aprons 

Hatchets 

Bit Braces 

Screw Drivers 

Levels 

Expansion Bits 
tones 


Chisels 


Toolmaker’s and Machinist's Tools 


Micrometers 
Calipers 

Scales 

Depth Gauges 
Surface Gauges 
Hack Saws 
Tool Chests 
Taps and Dies 


Center Punches 
Venier Gauges 
Thread Gauges 
Thickness Gauges 
Hardened Squares 
Combwation Squares 
Wire Gauges 

Bevel Protractors 


Plumber’s Tools on 


Joint Runners 
Blow Torches 
Tinner's Snips 
Fire Pots 

Candles 

Hack Saws 
Soldering Coppers 
Soldering Paste 


Pipe Wrenches 


Pipe Vices 
Stocks and Dies 
Caulking Irons 
Bending Pins 
Turn Pins 
Bending Springs 
Wiping Cloths 
Wiping Solder 
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Contractor’s and 
Farmer’s Tools 


Picks 


Trowels 
Levels 


Wheel Barrows Brick Hammers 


Mason’s Tools 


a 
Electrician’s Tools 
Auger Bits Climbers 
Feeler Bits Rules 
Batteries Levels 





Tool Bags 
Moulder’s Tools 
Striking Hammers 





Mortar Hods 
Brick Hods 
Pumps 

Pulley Block. 
Hampers 


Shovels 
Rope 


Jacks Brushes 


Putty Kniverc 








Painter’s Tools 


Scraping Knives 
Shell 


Battery Connections Door Bolls 
Ammelers Tire Tape 
Flashlights Screw Drivers 
Pocket Scissors Pliers 

Pipe Wrenches 


Paint 
Btep Ladders 
Putty 
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All Tradesmen’s Tools 

Beking Oil Cans 

Belt Dressing Stee] Tapes 

Step Ladders, Belt Poles 

All-Styled Wrenches Vices 

Drills Glue Pots 

Reamers Packing 

Bench Drille Cutters 

Drill Chucks Pliers 

Grinder Heads Hammers ail | 


Tack Hammers 
O.Cedar Mops 
Wash Boilers 
Baskets 
Furnace Scocps 
Shears 

Carving Sets 





_ 


|| Draughtsmen’s Tools 
| Drawing Sets “T"' Squares 

Triangle Rules Bevel Protractors 

Compasses Pencils 











Household Too!s 


For All Tradesmen 


Keep the Coffee Hot for your noon-day meal 


——— 


Auto Repairman’s Tools and 
Sundry Supplies 


Wrenches Fire Extinguishers 

Tires and Tubes Ammeters 

Trouble Lamps Combination Pliers 

Spark Plugs Weed Tire Chains 
bestos Goggles—Sponges 

Cross Chains 

Valve Grinders 

Auto Jacks 

Tire Pumps | 


‘Wonder Mist"’ 
Wringers 

Wash Boards 
Flashlights 
Coal Hods 
Scissors 








Cooking Utensils Valve 


SS 
Jeweler's and Die Sinker's Tools 
Chucks Riffle Files 
Broaches . Engravers 
Scratch Brushes 

Piles 


Pliers 
Swiss 


Blow Pipes 
Bunsen Burners Hammers 
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_ Fairfield Ave. and Middle St. 


The Lyon & Grumman Co. 


Tool Center of New England 


Bridgeport, Conn. 











No. 


nouncement is merely an inducement to act. A 
small reading notice was run in conjunction with 
this ad calling attention to the steadily advancing 
price of tools and the fact that Lyon & Grumman 
would be compelled to shortly mark up their tool 
stock to prevailing market prices. Tool week is a 
mighty good idea and it should be food for thought. 


To Chase Away the Cool Autumn Breeze 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 15 in.). H. W. Goeller, advertis- 
ing manager for the Palace Hardware Company, 
Erie, Pa., sent us this ad, which talks on a subject 
now uppermost in the public mind—keeping warm 
until the furnace begins to assume its annual duties 
and keeping heated the rooms which the furnace 


3—Started a big drive on tools 


invariably overlooks. The ad is most attractively 
displayed. The two cuts stand out strongly and 
one may choose between the small heater and the 
multiple-room size. The heading gets right to the 
point and makes a bid for immediate action. If 
the reader does not care to invest $10 or $26, the 
small panel at the bottom of the ad takes care of 
his requirements with a price range of $1 to $5. 
This is really one of the best auxiliary heater ads 
that has come to our notice this fall, and you will 
do well to pattern after it, for now is the ideal 
time for disposing of gas and oil heaters. People 
are to a point where they must buy and your pub- 
licity at this time directs them to your store. Take 
advantage of the opportunity. 
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ERE isaSTANLEY Holder 
for residences and stores which we 
are told is the strongest and most depend- 
able holder your customers can get. You should 
be the one in your locality to sell it to them. 


This holder, No. 456, has now been on the 
market for several years. Recently it was re- 
modeled and improved and now we believe it to 
be a most satisfactory holder, from every view- 
point. 


Order a box of half a dozen. You and your customer 


will agree with us that for its worth, No. 456 “can’t be beat.” 


The 
Stanley Door Holder 
No. 456 


never sulks or delays, but is always in- 





stant in its response. 











It has a broad, durable base 
of special composition rubber, 
which holds the door firmly in 
A strong spring which 
rubber base 


position. 
backs up the 
presses down on it and rein- 
forces it and makes the holder 
self-adjusting to any uneven- 
ness of floor. 


The bolt is 
down instead of from the top 


operated low 


so that the operation is made 
easy and gives the holder a 
firm purchase on the floor. It 
is impossible to mar the floor 
with this STANLEY Holder, 
because of the position of the 
trip knob which is unusually 
broad and convenient. No. 456 
is made in all the STANLEY 
Standard finishes. Put down a 
sample quantity of them in 
your Want Book now. 





Every STANLEY Product shows the same expert care in design 
Handling STANLEY Hardware is profitable. It 


means easier sales, well-pleased customers and a growing business 


and construction. 


Stanley Holder No. 456 


“Stanley” 
Stands 


New York 
100 Lafayette St. 





for 
Superiority 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U. 








Chicago 
73 East Lake St. 





NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


«+ Wright’s Patent ” Bae 
pansive Bit 


The Connecticut Valley Mfg. Com- 
pany, Centerbrook, Conn., has _ re- 
cently placed on the market a new 
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“Wright’s Patent” expansive bit 


expansive bit known as the “Wright’s 
Patent.” 

Notched cutters fit into a cross feed 
adjusting screw, which is securely 
held in the plate. This interlocks 
with the shank by means of a tang. 
This arrangement is said to prevent 
slipping and to give great strength 
to the bit. 

Each cutter has a patented cutting 
edge that allows it to retain the same 
correct bevel, no matter how far ex- 
tended. This is said to cause the bit 
to bore very easily. The bits are 
made in two sizes, No. 20 cutting 
from % to 1% in.; No. 10, with regu- 
lar cutters, cutting from % to 8 in., 
with an extra cutter No. 5 to 4 in. 
and with cutter No. 6 to 5 in. 

Each bit is packed in a neat pocket 
with a special handy adjusting screw 
driver. Each pocket is packed in a 
box. Six boxes are packed in a con- 
tainer. 

These bits are specially adapted, so 
the company states, for hard brace 
use. They are also made in both sizes 
with a % x 2%-in. turned shank. 
Their great strength is said to permit 
them to be used successfully as ma- 
chine bits. 


Phenix Hardware Special- 
ties Catalog 


The Phenix Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has just issued an at- 
tractive catalog of hardware special- 
ties for window screens, storm sash 
and porch enclosures. This season’s 
designs as shown in this catalog rep- 
resent radical improvements in con- 
struction over those previously mar- 
keted. The catalog is well illustrated. 
Many full-sized reproductions of 
hangers and fasteners are used, 
together with illustrations showing 
their application to screens, casings 
and windows. In addition to many 
numbers of hangers and fasteners, 
the book includes many other items 
of window hardware, such as hinges, 
corner braces, screen lifts, storm 
door chains, door springs, ventilator 
locks, push bars and standards. The 
Phenix “No-Draft” ventilator is fully 
described. . 





Precision Key Machine 


The Precision Key Machine Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa., has recently 
placed on the market the Precision 
key machine, which, according to the 
manufacturer, will duplicate any pin 
cylinder lock key from an original or 
pattern key, and will also cut flat 
cabinet lock and other keys having 
square-bottomed bits. All the ma- 
chines are carefully adjusted before 
leaving the factory, and in the ma- 
jority of cases need no further atten- 
tion before use; but if, on account of 
careless handling in transportation, 
or in unpacking, one is found out of 
adjustment, it can be put in working 
order very easily by following the 
directions accompanying each ma- 
chine. 

When the machine is in proper ad- 
justment the pattern or key to be 











The Precision key machine 


duplicated is placed in the little vise 
in the front of the machine and the 
blank in a holder in the back of the 
machine, underneath the circular cut- 
ter. By means of the lateral-feed 
hand crank on the left of the machine 
the vise carriage is then brought into 
such a position that the shoulders of 
both the pattern and the blank just 
touch the guide disk and the cutter 
respective'y. The lever operating the 
lateral-feed clutch is then pushed over 
and the vertical feed rod released into 
action and power applied until the cut- 
ter has passed over the entire length 
of the blank. A perfect duplicate of 
the pattern key will be the result. 
If cabinet lock keys, or keys with 
square-bottomed bits, are to be dupli- 
cated, the hand feed should be used 
with a square-edge cutter and corre- 
sponding guide disk. 

The Precision key machine is 4% 
in. high, 8 in. wide, and 13 in. long. 
The price, including one bevel-edge 
cutter and one 18-gage square-edge 
cutter, with corresponding guide disk, 
complete with hand crank, is $20. A 
combination hand crank and power 
wheel, instead of a simple hand crank, 
can be supplied on request without 
extra charge. The weight, packed for 
shipment, is about 15 lb. 
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«J. B.” Win 
Lock 


The S. G. K. Mfg Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., is marketing the 
“J. B.” automatic ventilating window 
sash lock. 

With this lock in place either the 
upper or lower sash can be opened as 
far as desired with the assurance 
that it cannot be moved any further 
from the outside. The lock is securely 
fastened to the upper edge of the 
lower sash by means of screws. A 
little hinged arm with a rubber coy. 
ered face comes in contact with the 
side of the upper sash. When the 
lower sash is raised or the upper 
sash lowered, the friction caused by 
the contact of the upper sash with 
this arm causes the two sashes to 
bind securely so that neither one can 
be moved. 

In attaching this window lock the 
window strips should be securely fas- 
tened, leaving both sashes free to 
move up and down without unneces- 
sary play. Then a match should be 
placed between the body of the lock 
and the arm which slightly elevates 
it. The lock is then set straight on 
the lower sash facing and almost 
touching the upper sash. Then when 
the lock is securely screwed to the 
sash and the match withdrawn, the 
sash can be placed at any point de- 
sired, when the lock will securely hold 
it in position. 

The “J. B.” window lock is made 
in three sizes. No. 1 retails for 20¢., 
No. 2 for 35c. and No. 3 for 40c. No. 
3 has a set screw on the side of the 


W Sash 














illustrated 


The “J. B.” sash lock No. 3 “ own below 


at the top. Nos. 1 and 2 ar 


lock which can be used for windows 
of extra width to give additional pro- 
tection and to prevent vibration. 
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Promote HEALTH ‘SAVE cee Cost—Why heat more 
space than necessary ? Sliding doors mean less fuel— 


more co! fort—better health. 
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SLAMMING Doors CAuse ACCIDENTS AND PAtn—Slid- 
ing doors can’t bang. No little fingers cruelly crushed 
—no life-time of deformity to pay for the carelessness 
of ancient hinged doors. 





~ T OUT THE SouN ND AND » Di st or WorkK—Make the 
work in the next room stay in that room. With sliding 
doors neither dust nor noise will disturb you. 


A Sliding Pantry Door Installation 


Note how the doorway to this pantry is hedged in. 
swing door here would be more bother than the good 
it would accomplish. The correct answer for this 
Problem was a sliding door hung on R-W door hangers. 
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Advantages in Using 
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House Door Hangers— 
Pictorially Told 


N THE planning of a modern home, 
] or the remodeling of one already built 

there is nothing more important than 
the arrangement of doorways and the 
method of hanging the doors. 


lhe primary purpose of a door is t 
close an opening. ‘The sliding door an 
swers this purpose and gives many ad- 
vantages and none of the disadvantages 
found in the swinging door method. 


Ordinarily, sliding doors in the home 
are thought to be confined to large open 
ings. It is true they are more generally 
so used, but the many places where doors 
can be sliding doors have been sought by 
the manufacturer, until it is possible to 
arrange for hanging doors in almost 


every case. 


ichards Wilco 


House Door Hangers 


Secause they operate in perfect silence, 
because of the steel yoke, ball bearings 
adjustment in hangers and track, clincher 
type wood-line track if desired, and be 
cause they are center hung, builders de 
mand them, architects specify them, and 
you can sell them 


Vow is a good time to buy. 


ichards- Wilco 


MAN UFACTURING Co. 


ee AURORAILL.U.S.A. we 


No. 221 
R-W 
Advance 
House Door 
Hanger 
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“McLaughlin’s” Smoke 
Consumer 

The Union Supply Company, Spring- 

field, Ill., is marketing the “McLaugh- 


lin” smoke consumer and fuel saver, 














The McLaughlin smoke consumer attached 

to a round heater. It appears as a 

slightly rounded band just above the fire 
pot 


which is said to fit all makes of round 
soft-coal heaters. The device is in- 
stalled on the stove just above the 
fire pot. It is claimed to consume 
much of the gas generated by the coal 
and to effect a decided saving in the 
amount of fuel used. 

After the fire has been started the 
stove should be filled with coal to a 
point level with the top of the bowl 
and the damper in the “McLaughlin” 
smoke consumer and fuel saver opened. 
If the ash doors and damper close 
tightly the underdraft door should be 
opened about 1/16 in. This gives a 
constantly increasing fire. When the 
room becomes warm enough the dam- 
per in the fuel saver is closed slowly. 
With a little experimenting the proper 
adjustment of this damper is a simple 
matter. 

The retail price of the “McLaugh- 
lin” smoke consumer and fuel saver 
is $5. 


Gold Coin Stove Catalog 


The Chicago Gold Coin Stove 
Works, 2135 South Loomis Street, 
Chicago, Ill., have recently published 
Catalog No. 47 of Gold Coin stoves. 
This new publication illustrates and 
describes a number of designs of cast 
ranges, including those sold under the 
trademark of “Supreme” Gold Coin, 
“Puritan,” “Federal” Gold Coin, and 
“Home” Gold Coin. A 3-burner gas 
attachment for the Gold Coin ranges 
is illustrated and described, and a gas 
oven which can be attached to three 
of the numbers. Several heating 
stoves are illustrated. The catalog 
contains 32 pages. 


Dairy Handbook 


The De Laval Separator Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City, has re- 
cently issued a second edition of the 
“De Laval Dairy Handbook,” which 
contains seventy-two pages of good 
practical information and valuable ad- 
vice for cow owners. While the va- 
rious phases of dairying are discussed 
by acknowledged authorities, the book 
is not in any way a technical treatise 
but is written in simple language that 
can be easily understood. 

The first article is a discussion of 
the growth and importance of the 
dairying industry by Eugene Daven- 
port, Dean and Director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture. It is followed by a human 
interest story of a dairy man who 
made good. Dean Vivian, of the Ohio 
College of Agriculture, has contrib- 
uted an article entitled, “The Farm 
That Won’t Wear Out.” There are 
other articles on the proper feeding of 
cows at various seasons of the year, 
the raising of alfalfa, silo and silage, 
the building of a dairy herd, dairy 
cattle improvement associations, barn 
ventilation, care of cream, the care of 
the cows, testing dairy cows, how to 
judge a dairy cow, butter-making on 
the farm, legumes for the dairy and 
numerous tables and other informa- 
tion of practical value to every cow 
owner. 


Adjustable Shade Bracket 


J. M. Allard, 2143 North Pulaski 
Street, Baltimore, Md., has recently 
placed upon the market an adjustable 


¢ 





A new adjustable shade bracket 


and reversible shade bracket. Each 
bracket, of which there are two to a 
set, has an extension of 2 in. for ad- 
justment to various sizes of shade 
rollers. Because of this the brackets 
can remain in place when shades of a 
different width than those originally 
used are put in place. This feature 
prevents marring of the woodwork by 
additional screw holes. 

The shade holder brackets are made 
of steel and are adjustable by means 
of a set screw. 


THE STOEKER-SMITH Mra. COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been incorpor- 
ated with a capital stock of $20,000 by 
Arnold L. Stoeker, Wright Smith and 
Samuel M. Woodson to manufacture 
hotel kitchen equipment. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE Com- 
PANY, Springfield, Ohio, has placed 
contracts for the erection of a three- 
story addition to its plant at Wooster, 
Ohio. It will be 48 x 50 ft. 


Hardware Age 


Paxton & Ga! lagher 
Catalog 


The Paxton & Gallagher Company 
Omaha, Neb., wholesaler of hardware 
has recently published three new sec. 
tions of its general hardware cata- 
log. These are of Department ¢ 
stoves and stove accessories; Depart. 
ment K, guns and sporting goods, and 
Department T, furniture and wooden. 
ware, 

The catalog department of stoves 
and stove accessories illustrates and 
describes a very comprchensive line 
of wood, coal and gas cook stoves 
thermostats, furnaces, heating stoves. 
ovens for gasoline and oil stoves, cog) 
hods, collars, stove pipe, etc. In the 
section devoted to guns and sporting 
goods are shown guns, revolvers and 
ammunition, tents, hammocks, toy av. 
tomobiles and hand cars, sleds, roller 
skates, ice skates, athletic supplies 
and fishing tackle. The furniture gee. 
tion contains descriptions and illus. 
trations of sewing machines, carpet 
sweepers, vacuum cleaners, go-carts, 
refrigerators, washing machines, ice 
cream freezers, wringers, churns, mis- 
cellaneous woodenware, kitchen cab- 
inets, etc. 


«¢ Carolina ”’ Laundry 
Stove 


The Glascock Stove & Mfg. Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., has recently 
added to its line a “Carolina” laundry 
stove No. 82. Space is provided for 
eight sadirons up to 7 in. long. The 
rings supporting the irons are so con- 
structed, the company states, that it 
is impossible for the irons to fall off. 
A one-piece elbow will fit over the 
pipe collar without trouble. The feet 
are attached in the same manner as 
those on a cook stove. The stove is 
equipped with a draw center shaking 
grate. 

The top of the stove contains two 
No. 8 covers and a removable center. 
The height is 23 in. The fire box 














The “Carolina” laundry stove N°. 82 

measures 9% in. in diameter, the di- 
ameter of the grate is 6'2 My . 
weight is 70 lb. and the list price is $7. 
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eWNTHe 
¥ <, That Old Trade Mark Stands for 


“Satisfaction in Hardware’ 


Famous 1010 
‘Track and 






Built to resist birds, snow, ice, rain, dirt and rust, 
the 1010 door track is strong’ but simple in design. 
3ecause of the cylindrical wheel tread and watershed 
extension, the tandem type hangers operate with least 
possible friction. No service too hard, no door too 
large. Get in touch with us now 









Also a Full Line of 


Garage Door Hardware 
Fire Door Hardware 
Overhead Carriers 
Spring Hinges 
P gs» Fy ns Lage ~ gm Fag se of * 000 feet of 

Rolling Ladders until we have been obliged to increase out ‘capacity. to 

és an annua output of over tour million teet e now 
Light Hardware 


yperate one of the largest power presses in the world 
Hardware Specialties 


The Gigantic Press used fot making 
Famous 1010 Track 


This wonderful press, especially constructed under the 
supervision of our engineers, is built of the highest 
grade steel and can produce 15,000 feet per day. It is 
one of the huge presses behind the 1010 track. This 
track weighs 2'4 lb. per foot. Compare it with others 

Order now for spring deliveries 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 
DANVILLE ILLINOIS U. S. A. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles San Francisco 
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“Hy-Watt” Electric 
Battery 
The Cleveland Battery & Electric 


Company, 1974 East Sixty-sixth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio, has recently 
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i “Hy-Watt"'electric battery 


placed on the market the “Hy-Watt” 
electric battery, which is described as 
a combination dry cell and storage 
battery. It is not as dry as the ordi- 
nary dry cell, which has about 9 per 
cent moisture in the filling while this 
has approximately 14 per cent, and it 
is not in a strict sense of the word a 
storage battery. The company says 
it ts not so much a change in the ma- 
terials which enter into it that causes 
its high efficiency as it is in the form 
in which they are combined. 

The “Hy-Watt” batteries are rec- 
tangular in shape instead of cylindri- 
cal as in the ordinary dry cell. They 
are not sold as individual cells but al- 
ways in a compact unit forming bat- 
teries of different capacities. There 
are but two terminals even when the 
battery has several cells. The carbon 
and the zinc of these batteries do not 
form part of the containing vessel, 
and therefore can be used completely 
without destruction of the battery it- 
self. The arrangement of the zinc is 
in the form of ‘corrugated sheets in 
thin layers in intimate contact with 
the semi-wet materials of the battery. 
By this arrangement a large surface 
is kept in contact and a large electri- 
cal output is obtained. 

The “Hy-Watt” battery has a ca- 
pacity of 50 amp. or greater at 3, 4%, 
6, 7%, 9 and 12 volts per battery. If 
amperes are desired instead of volts, 
combinations can be had, it is said, 
that will deliver as high as 350 amp. 
at only 1% volts. For special service 
they may be fitted with two binding 
posts at each end, which will deliver 
different voltage and amperage as the 
work may demand. 

The batteries measure 4% in. in 
width by 6% in. in height for batteries 
of less than 12 volts. The thickness 


varies as follows: 3-volt 2% in. thick; 
41%-volt, 3% in.; 6-volt, 45 in. The 
latter size is especially adapted for 
automobile horns and tail lights. The 
7%-volt battery is 5% in. thick and 
is made especially for tail and side 
lights and automobile and engine 
ignition. The 9-volt size is 6% in. 
thick and the 12-volt battery is 8% in. 
thick. 

There is said to be a very liberal 
discount to the trade on these bat- 
teries. 


International Glue 
Heater 


The International Electric Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has recently placed 
on the market an electric glue heater 
which operates without the use of 
water. 

It is claimed that because of this 
there can be no burnouts from evap- 
oration, or other causes, when used 
on voltage for which the heater is 
made, and that the cost of operation 
is brought very low, the 1-qt. heater 
consuming only 1 cent’s worth of cur- 
rent per day on the average com- 
mercial rate. A uniform temperature 
is said to be maintained at all times 
and under practically all conditions. 
It is claimed to prevent the evapora- 
tion of moisture and glue. It pre- 














The International electric glue pot 


vents scum and dirt forming on the 
glue. 

A number of sizes are made, from 
1 pt. to 50 gal., and even larger. The 
heater is constructed entirely of heavy 
spun copper with no seams. It is 
portable, and can be attached to any 
lamp socket. 


“Ultralite” Portable 
Lamp 


The Petrie-Lewis Mfg. Company, 
New Haven, Conn., has recently placed 
on the market the “Ultralite” vest- 
pocket telescoping portable electric 
lamp. 

When this is open, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, a broad 
ray of light is thrown from the con- 
centrated light chamber while the 
lamp is standing on its own base. 
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IGS ELECTRICAL 


When the protected cover is opened 
it is used as a flashlight. The lamp 
telescopes for carrying, and in this 
position measures 2 x 3% in. The 
protecting cover keeps the bulb clean 
and protects it. 

When the light is open it can 











Upper left, the “Ultralite” closed. 
with cover open, as a flashlight 
the “Ultralite” 


Right 
Below 
open as a portable lamp 
used as a luminous electric reading 
and writing pad, by placing a piece of 
paper over the concentrated light 
chamber. In this way, messages or 
notes may be written or read in the 
dark. A ruby celluloid placed in front 
of the light chamber converts the 
light into a_ photo-developing lamp. 
This light is especially recommended 
for Boy Scout use. It may also be 
used as a signal lantern. 

The “Ultralite” is made for a stand- 
ard battery. The retail price is $1.50. 


Mazda Lamp Display 
Book 

The National Lamp Division of the 
General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently pub 
lished a book entitled, “How Sixty 
Window Experts Display National 
Mazda Lamps.” It contains sixty 
trims selected from many hundreds 
produced in various sections of the 
country during a recent contest. — 

So many ideas were brought out 
this first contest, it is stated in the 
introduction, that it would be impos 
sible to reproduce all of the displays 
submitted. As that was out of the 
question, a sufficient number were 
shown to emphasize and illustrate the 
three necessary features of any g 
display: attention value, selling value, 
and pleasing appearance. 

The displays featured in this new 
publication cover an extremely wide 
range. The work of companies of al 
sizes is shown from the biggest deal- 
ers down to the smallest ones. Ther 
are all kinds of windows, from @® 
immense five-pane arcade to a little 
opening in the wall. Some of the 
windows cost but a few cents and 
some of them involved the outlay of 
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There Is A 


Made To Fit All Pocketbooks 


HE Fisk line of tires is complete, embracing any style 
a person could want, from the plain tread to the grey 
Non-Skid and a step beyond to the handsome RED TOP, 
the Tire de Luxe. But there is this to remember about 


Fisk Tires, and car owners know it—every Fisk Tire is 
100% Fisk Quality, and there's nothing better than that. 


Let us send you full details of our unusually 
~ attractive selling proposition. Write Dept. H. LER 


x f \ a 
Ved : 


THE Fisk RUBBER COMPANY |\\ 


of N. Y. ‘ 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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a good many dollars. Some are the 
results of wide experience; others are 
successful first attempts. It is a most 
valuable publication for any window 
man whose duty includes that of de- 
signing and executing window dis- 
plays of Mazda lamps. 


“6 Simplex ” Selling Plan 


for lroners 


The American Ironing Machine 
Company, 166-168 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., manufacturer of 
“Simplex” ironing machines and 
equipment, has recently published a 
dealers’ portfolio describing a com- 
plete selling plan for the “Simplex” 
household electric ironer. The key- 
note of the plan is service to everyone 
who has anything whatsoever to do 
with the ironer. 

The portfolio measures 10 x 13 in. 
On the right-hand pages are pasted 
proofs of newspaper advertisements, 
copies of sales letters, booklets, circu- 
lars, window display books, etc., while 
the left-hand pages carry descriptions 
of the various phases of advertising. 
First of all is shown a number of 
forceful newspaper advertisements, 
several of which feature a book shown 
later that illustrates the amount of 
linen that can be ironed on the “Sim- 
plex” machine in 15 min. On the next 
page are a number of attractive sales 
letters that are mailed over the deal- 
er’s signature. Following this are 
several lantern slides and a little book 
entitled “Selling by Suggestion,” 
which gives views of attractive win- 
dow displays. The service also in- 
cludes a number of street-car cards, 
with mention of cleaners, washers and 
ironers. Co-operation is also given in 
securing the names of prospects and 
illustrations of the best way to follow 
up leads by telephone and personal 
calls. Special arrangements have 
been made whereby the company car- 
ries easy-payment accounts to protect 
the dealer against loss. Special dem- 
onstration weeks, including complete 
advertising and selling campaigns, 
will be arranged wherever convenient 
and possible. The company has pro- 
vided sales experts who will assist in 
selling difficult prospects and work out 
a solution of problems that may arise. 
Each fortnight a lesson in a course 
covering every feature of the sale of 
“Simplex” ironers and other special- 
ties for the home is sent as a means 
of educating the sales force. A num- 
ber of attractive booklets, catalogs 
and envelope stuffers are provided. 
Altogether it is about as complete a 
selling plan as could be devised, and 
should have the hearty co-operation of 
dealers. 


“Neuco” Electric Range 

The National Electric Utilities Cor- 
poration, 103 Park Avenue, New York 
City, has recently announced to the 
trade the “Neuco” electric range No. 
103, household type. 

It is said to be made of heavy cold- 
rolled steel and to be double walled 
throughout. The walls and doors are 
lined with 2-in. “Sil-O-Cel,” which is 
said to be a very efficient heat insu- 














At the top is the “Norleigh-Diamond” electric hand lantern. 


Below at the left, 


tubular flashlight with a special reflector; at the right is a light with a side-opening 
case 


lator. This feature is claimed to cut 
cooking costs by confining the heat 
within the oven. The oven interiors 
are finished in baked aluminum. The 














The “Neuco” household type electric range 


body is of heavy blue polished steel, 
which in contrast with the white 
enamel door panels gives the entire 
range a very attractive appearance. 

The top of the range has three hot 
plates, each of which will produce an 
intense uniform heat. Four plates 
can be had when desired. Each hot 
plate is controlled by a _ separate 
switch. There are three heats for 
each one, high, medium and low. 

The separate oven and broiler are 
equipped with a patent indestructible 
“Neuco” broiler and oven unit which, 
according to the manufacturer, will 
not short-circuit or burn out. Only 
one heat unit is used for both the 
oven and the broilers. Broiling and 
baking can be done at the same time. 

The “Neuco” hot plate is of the en- 
closed type. The resistance wires are 
fitted securely into the grooves of a 
porcelain base 1 in. thick in such a 
manner that they cannot become loose 
or buckle. The porcelain base is en- 


closed in a cast iron container with a 
highly polished top plate 3/16-in, 
thick. 


‘‘Norleigh Diamond” 
Flashlights 


The Shapleigh Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., has recently placed on 
the market a new powerful! electric 
lantern. The case is made of high- 
grade material throughout, and is 
guaranteed both in workmanship and 
finish. The steel wire handles are de- 
tachable, the reflectors are nickel- 
plated, and the light is equipped with 
a 2%-in. finely ground, double convex 
glass lens. Each light has a patent 
contact button to give continuous 
light. The length over all is 9 in., the 
diameter 2% in., and the weight 1 lb. 
The lantern will give a brilliant, far- 
reaching light. Special contact points 
are used for application to the dry 
cell which furnishes the current. 

This lantern is made with a black, 
rubberized-finish steel case with a 
nickel-plated brass rim and trimming; 
with a one-piece drawn brass seamless 
case brass finished throughout, or a 
one-piece drawn brass seamless case 
nickel-plated throughout. 

Another addition to this line is a 
flashlight 9 x 1% in., with a 3%-in. 
extra large plate-glass lens and re- 
flector. This flashlight is equipped 
with a battery that will give long 
service and that will provide a power- 
ful light. 

A flashlight with a side-opening 
case is another of the recent additions 
to the extensive line of flashlights 
marketed by this concern. The case 
is made of brass, heavily nickel-plated 
and polished. A metal contact button 
with a patented slide lock is used to 
secure permanent light when desired. 
This flashlight is designed for general 
use, and can be carried in the vest 
pocket or handbag, as the size 18 only 
3% x2% x % in. 
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Many a father has found unexpected genius in his son 
while he is on the floor with Structo—as assistant engineer 
MADE IN U. S. A. 


TRUCT() 


ENGINEERING 
FOR BOYS 
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Structo is boosmien more popular each year. Another big 

selling season is rapidly approaching and right now is the 
time to stock this quick and profitable seller. Our 
ads in leading magazines will send thousands of boys 
to hardware stores. 


Send for the New Structo Catalog describing Structo Out- 
fits, Electric Motors, Transformers, Power Plants, etc. 


DO IT NOW 


STRUCTO MFG. CO., FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Warning Signal 


The Hendee Mfg. Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., has recently announced 
to the trade a new mechanicaliy op- 








The “Motophon” 


erated warning signal, especially de- 
signed for use in connection with the 
“Indian Motocycle,” but applicable to 
any motorcycle or bicycle. It is known 
as the “Motophon,” and marks the 
entrance of the Hendee Manufactur- 
ing Company into the accessory field. 

This newest “Indian” product is a 
small light horn of the short pro- 
jector motorcycle type. Its construc- 
tion is extremely simple. It com- 
prises, in the main, a body of pressed 
steel in two sections; the front sec- 
tion is formed with a neat little pro- 
jector, while the rear section curves 
out to form a receptacle for the op- 
erating mechanism. The two. sec- 
tions are formed with flanges by 
means of which they are bolted to- 
gether. A diaphragm of especially 
tempered steel is placed between the 
flanges. Cork gaskets separate the 
diaphragm from the respective flanges. 
The mechanism comprises simply one 
large gear wheel directly connected to 
the operating lever which engages 
with a small spur gear formed integ- 
ral with a specially heat-treated steel 
cam wheel. This cam wheel comes 
in contact with an adjustable dia- 
phragm screw placed in the center 
of the diaphragm and causes the steel 
plate to vibrate at the proper speed 
to emit a sharp, clear, penetrating 
signal when the lever is moved by 
the operator. A clock spring is so 
placed in the gear train that it is 
wound when the operating lever is 
turned. It unwinds when the lever is 


released, prolonging the sound of the 
horn. 

The company points out that the 
mechanism is so simple that there 
are but two bearing studs where wear 
can occur. Both of these are made 
of heat-treated steel. The “Moto- 
phon” is finished in durable black 
enamel, and is fitted with a screw 
clamp, so that it can be attached to 
the crossbar of the handlebar. 


“Mason Thermo” Heater 

The Cox Brass Mfg. Company, Al- 
bany, N. Y., has recently announced 
to the trade the “Mason Thermo” 
automobile heater, which utilizes the 
heat that is ordinarily wasted through 
the exhaust of the car. 

This heater is placed on the floor 
of the car. A 4-in. space is allowed 
between it and the floor. Flexible 
steel tubing 1 in. in diameter carries 
part of the exhaust gas from the en- 
gine to the center opening of the 
heater, where it divides, and escapes 
at both ends of the plate, thus giving 
uniform heat. <A thermostat regu- 
lates the temperature. It is said that 
with the “Mason Thermo” heater in 
use no back pressure is created, no 
danger from overheating is experi- 














The ‘Mason Thermo” heater 


enced, and no gas is allowed to escape 
into the car. 

To install this heater a V-shaped 
opening is cut in the exhaust pipe 
anywhere between the engine and the 
muffler and a special casting clamped 
over this opening. Three holes are 
bored in the floor of the car opposite 
the openings in the bottom of the 
heater. The nipples are screwed 
firmly into the heater and inserted in 
the floor. Lock washers and nuts hold 
the heater tightly to the floor. The 
elbow is screwed into place and the 
flexible tubing clamped on it. Then 
when the other end of the tubing is 
clamped on the exhaust, and the tub- 
ing sawed off, if too long, the job 
is completed and the heater is ready 
for use. 
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New Shaler V ulcanizer 


The C. A. Shaler Company, Wag. 
pun, Wis., has placed on the market 
a new vulcanizer known as the “Lg? 




















The Shaler vuleanizer No. “L-40" 


The machined vulcanizing surface, 
which stands 9 in. above the base, 
allowing this model to be used either 
on the floor or on a work bench, is 
4% x 24 in. Automatic temperature 
control is provided in the form of 4 
thermostatically operated damper 
which regulates the intensity of the 
gas or gasoline flame so as to gener 
ate and maintain the correct steam 
pressure. 


THe Futton Company, 726 Ne 
tional Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. has 
recently taken over the sale of the 
entire outfit of the manufacturing 
plant of the C. & E. Manufacturing 
Company, Marshalltown, Iowa, the 
principal lines of which are cutouts, 
cutout outfits, wheel pullers for Fords 
accelerators, foot pedals, fender 
braces, and cam-shaft bearings for 
the Ford car. This line will be dis- 
tributed to the jobbing trade im the 
United States and Canada in connec: 
tion with the company’s own line of 
“Aermore” exhaust horns, “Eklips 
spark plugs and Fulton “B B” mud 
hooks. 


S. A. FULTON, president of the Ful 
ton Company, Milwaukee, Wis. mal 
ufacturer of automobile accessories, 
has just started on his Western tp, 
combining business with pleasure by 
calling on the jobbing trade and vi 
ing friends and relatives in Califor- 
nia. 
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PRICE $3.50 


the Thiefoil Ignition Lock can be 
age to any Ford Car in two minutes 
No changes whatever in the stand- 


7 a 
a baie arrangement are necessary, 
ad no special tools are needed. 


‘ty Ford must have an Ignition Lock. 
it Market is ready made. Someone is 
wing to sell every Ford Owner in your 
‘munity. Swing in on this keen de 
mal. Send in your order today. 





HARDWARE AGE 


[D you ever come back to your 
car—overcoat buttoned—heavy 
driving gloves on—all ready to start 
—only to find that your switch lock 
key has been mislaid! 
Nothing is more exasperating than being forced 
to dig through every pocket in your clothes in 
search of a lost ignition lock key. Particularly 
when it is freezing cold and the delay is costing 
vou real money. Yet this annoyance comes time 
after time to the man with an ordinary Ford 
Ignition Lock. 


The Thiefoil Ignition Lock needs no key. It has no 
dials that must be carefully turned to-the exact point. 
Even with the heaviest driving gloves on the Thiefoil 
Lock can be operated in just a second or two when the 
correct combination is known. Yet without this knowl 
edge hours of effort will have no effect. 


The Ford equipped with the Thiefoil Ignition Lock is 
the Ford that is never stolen. Every Thiefoil Lock is 
made for a thousand different workable combinations 
and the one that suits the owner best may be chosen by 
him at will. 


Your Jobber will gladly tell you more about Thiefoil 
Locks. ‘Tell you about dealers who are selling dozens 
of them, because each one sold works twenty-four hours 
a day as a real advertisement. Write us direct for full 
details of our plan to co-operate with Thiefoil Dealers 
to the utmost. 


The Caskey-Dupree Mfg. Co. 


MARIETTA, OHIO 
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“ Auto Liquid Veneer” 


The Buffalo Specialty Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is now marketing 
“Auto Liquid Veneer,” a _ specially 
prepared cleanser and polish for use 
on automobiles, carriages, hardwood 
floors, library and bank furniture, bi- 
cycles, ete. 

“Auto Liquid Veneer,” applied with 
the “L-V” sprayer, is said to loosen 
and dissolve the dust and dirt so that 
it may be easily wiped off with a cloth 
without scratching or marring the 
finish. It will also remove road tar, 
the company states. Washing is nec- 
essary only when the car is heavily 
caked with mud. A one-dollar bot- 
tle contains enough “Liquid Veneer,” 
it is stated, to clean an automobile of 
average size twenty times. 

The reservoir on the “L-V” sprayer 
is filled about two-thirds full of 
“Auto Liquid Veneer” and the sur- 
face to be cleaned is then sprayed. 
It is polished lightly and evenly, ex- 
cept where the surface is very much 
soiled, when more spray should be 
used. It is then wiped with an 
“L-V” dust cloth or a clean piece of 
cheese cloth. If the automobile is 
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The “Auto Liquid Veneer” outfit 


very dirty or encrusted with mud it 
should be washed before spraying. 

A 1-qt. bottle of “Auto Liquid 
Veneer” and an “L-V” sprayer re- 
tail for $1.25. 


Big Four Tire 


The Big Four Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, 736 New Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has recently made 
announcement to the trade of the Big 
Four pneumatic tire which incorpo- 
rates radical departure in the manu- 
facture of pneumatic tires. 

The Big Four tire is made in three 
parts—the tread and two separate 
side walls. If any part becomes dam- 
aged or wears out it can be replaced 
at little cost without the necessity of 
purchasing an entirely new tire. The 
tread is said to be of a very high 
grade, tough rubber cured to an outer 
steel rim through the union of hard 
rubber. The inner tube is completely 


—_——______]} 


At the left, the Big Four truck tire. Other illustrations from left to right: side walls 
tread and complete tire 


protected, the company states, from 
punctures, by this outer steel rim. 
When one tread is worn out a new 
one can be vulcanized on the rim at 
a small cost. 

It is said that a very high resili- 
ency can be obtained with this tire. 
The load-weight is distributed over a 
wide area, and an air pressure of only 
25 lb. is required as compared with 
80 lb. in a regular 4-in. pneumatic. 
The cost will be about the same as 
that of a standard pneumatic tire. 


“Bailey” Muffled Heater 


The Riverside Machine Works, 228 
Croton Avenue, New Castle, Pa., have 
recently placed on the market the 
“Bailey” muffled automobile heater, 
that is designed for use in either open 
or closed cars, and which is operated 
by utilizing the waste heat of the ex- 
haust gases. Its operation, the com- 
pany claims, does not in any way in- 
terfere with the free passage of the 
exhaust, and any part or all of the 
hot gas may be diverted through the 
heater by means of a regulating de- 
vice. 

The heater itself consists of a valve 
placed in the exhaust line between the 
engine and the muffler. From this 
valve the gas passes through a flex- 
ible tubing to a muffled seamless tube 
and through a radiator into the car. 
This radiator is installed flush with 
the floor, and has an ornamented, 
grilled, nickel-plated surface. 

The heatet can be installed very 
easily. A 2-in. section is cut out of 
the exhaust pipe between the engine 
and the muffler and the valve in- 
serted. A hole is cut in the floor of 
the car the exact size of a special 
folder which accompanies each heater. 
The radiator will then fit in place, 
and can be screwed to the floor. The 
flexible tubing is cut to the proper 
length and the valve and heater in- 
serted. After this the regulating 
cable is attached, and placed in any 
convenient place in the car. 
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Bailey” 


Muffied automobile heater 


J. M. Foot Rest Heater 


J. M. Shock Absorber Company, 
250 West Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York City, has placed on the market 
the J. M. foot rest heater. It hag g 
unique water jacket extending its ep. 
tire length, surrounding the exhaust 
gas tube. This water jacket is en. 
tirely independent of the radiator sup. 
ply, being filled through the valve 
shown at the right of the cut. 

_A portion of the exhaust gas is de. 














The J. M. foot rest heater 


flected and conducted to the cente 
tube of the J. M. foot rest heater 
through a flexible metallic tube. En- 
tering the heater at the left, or ex 
haust side, it passes through the cen- 
ter tube, giving up its heat to the 
surrounding water as it goes through. 
The natural tendency of the water to 
equalize the heat keeps all parts of 
the heater at an equal temperature. 
The retention of heat by the water 
makes it possible to have a warm foot 
rest several hours after the motor has 
been stopped. The amount of heat 
can be regulated by a butterfly valve 
at the left. Overheating is said t 
be impossible, though a safety valve 
is provided as a double protection. 


THE NEw ERA SPRING & SPECIALTY 
CoMPANY, Detroit, Mich., has recently 
purchased from the W. W. Sly Mfg 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, the pat 
ents, good-will and stock of a tire cal @ 
rier which the Sly Mfg. Company has 
made for five years, and which during 
that time has been marketed by 
New Era Spring & Specialty Com- 
pany. The business will be remove 
to Detroit or Grand Rapids, and 
be combined with the New Era sho 
absorber and bumper plant. The = 
lock that both the Sly Company 4 
the New Era Company have 
making has also been taken over. 
main sales office of the New Era 
Spring & Specialty Company will re 
main in Detroit. 
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“A Best Seller” 


We knew that MISTOKLOTH would be a best seller. 

Just like with all the other Crew Levick specialties we utilized all our 
tremendous facilities to make a very full analysis of the possible 
market for MISTOKLEEN. 

When we first conceived the MISTOKLOTH idea, we wanted some- 
thing that would always offer a clean kloth in the most convenient 
size and package, something that would supplant bulky and incon- 
venient waste.. The way in which dealers and car owners—and house- 
wives, too, for their finest furniture—have taken hold of MISTO- 
KLOTHS has astonished even us, though we thought we knew what 
to expect. 

Dealers who wish to take advantage of an unique advertising and 
sales plan of tremendous scope, covering all the well-known Crew 
Levick specialties _ MISTOKLEEN, MISTOKLOTHS, GREASE-in- 
TUBES, Motor Oils, etc.—will find it much to their advantage to com- 
municate with us promptly. Distribution is proceeding very rapidly. 


Crew Levick Co., 2227-51 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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— Crew Levick — 








NOTES 


TAFT, CAL Harris & Curtis are now occupying their new 
hardware store, which has been remodeled Plate glass win- 
dows have been put in, and the interior of the building fitted 
for conveniently handling a complete stock of shelf and heavy 
hardware, crockery, furniture, etc. The partners have recently 
purchased the Heard & Painter hardware stock, and added it 
to their own 

AUGUSTA, GA The Augusta Hardware Company, which 

does both a wholesale and retail business, has opened a store 
at 937 Broad Street, and requests catalogs on the following: 
sicycles, buge'y whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, mechanics’ tools, prepared roofing, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware and 
silverware. 

BELLEVUE, IDAHO Francis Jones has purchased the 
interest of Mr. Shehan in the Jones & Shehan implement and 
lumber business 

ASHKUM, ILL.—The Ashkum Farmers Co-operative Store 
has recently bought the W. F. Baker & Sons hardware stock 

AUGUSTA, ILL.—George H. Minier has purchased the 
hardware business owned by the Steinbarger Estate. 

LYNDON, ILL W. E. Donahey, formerly in business in 
Palmer, has opened a store here, dealing in automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cutlery, fishing tackle, galvanized and 
tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, silverware and washing machines 

PAWPAW, ILL Zeemer & Moffatt have bought L. L 
Beemer’s implement stock. 

GREENCASTLE, IND Hurst & Co., who conduct a 
branch store at Indianapolis, have commenced business here 

SULLIVAN, IND.—The Miller Hardware & Furniture 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000 The incorporators are J. B. Miller, C. J. Sherman, 
J. H. Gordon and E. E. Thomas. The company will deal in 
baseball goods, dairy supplies, builders’ hardware, mechanics’ 
tools, silverware, shelf hardware, heavy hardware, ete 

BEECH, IOWA idward Vinson has purchased a hard 
ware business here His stock will consist of the following, 
on which catalogs are requested: Baseball goods, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, dairy supplies 
dog collars, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, lime and cement, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods, tin shop and washing machines 

MLBERON, lOWA The implement 
has been sold to A. N. Parizek. 

CENTERVILLE, IOWA R. E. Simpson has purchased the 
interest of his partner in the hardware and sporting goods 
business of Simpson & Olds at 303 North Thirteenth Street, 
and will continue under the name of R. E. Simpson Hardware 

GOWRIE, IOWA P. G. Stenholm has disposed of his im- 
plement stock to E. R. Sellstrom. Catalogs requested cover- 
ing implements, pumps, gasoline engines and windmills. 

GRAETTINGER, ITOWA.—Peter Fell will about Jan. 15, 
1917, open a hardware and implement store, carrying a stock 
of belting and packing, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sporting goods, toys, games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. Catalogs requested 

GREENE, TOWA.—The Hardware business of S. W. Towne 
is now owned by the Persons Hardware Company 

ST. CHARLES, IOWA F. I. Killam is purchaser of the 
stock of B. N. Meac 

ARKANSAS CITY, KAN Doane & Jarvis, dealing in im 
plements, automobile accessories, gasoline engines, ete., will 
erect a new building at a cost of $30,000. 

WELLINGTON, KAN.—The stock of Carrington & Son has 
been sold to the Myers Implement Company of 114-116 East 
Lincoln Avenue. W. A. Mickley will be in charge. The con- 
cern contemplates adding a line of hardware in the future, 
and requests catalogs on hardware and implements. 

HENDERSON, KY. The Lambert-Grisham Hardware 
Company, Inc., is having the interior of its stores remodeled 
The company’s business is both wholesale and retail. 

NASHVILLE, MICH Seth I. Zemer has bought the stock 
of baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, cutlery, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
washing machines, etc., of C. A. Pratt. 

PETOSKEY, MICH.—The Bremmeyr-Bain Company on 
Lake Street is undergoing many changes and improvements. 
The store, which was damaged by fire some months ago, will 
have a new modern front with display windows, new offices, 
rearranged shelving, elevator, etc. A stairway has been built 
in the center of the store leading to the second floor of the 
building, which will be used for displa'y purposes. Catalogs 
are requested on baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, build- 
ing paper, children’s vehicles, churns, crockery, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household special- 
ties, f ing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy hard- 
ware, home barbers’ supplies, lime and cement, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pre 
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pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
machines. The company’s business as a whol 
one 

LOWRY CITY, MO.—J. R. Lightfoot has pu 
interest of W. H. Dawson in the Dawson & Nesh 
Company, and the name has been changed to Nes! 
foot. 

BENEDICT, NEB.—E. L. Gra'y & Son, new ow 
I". FF. Conant hardware store, request catalogs o1 irniture, 

LINDSAY, NEB.—L. P. Krong is purchaser of the stock 
of belting and packing, lubricating oils, washing machines, 
cream separators, etc., of N. M. Nelson. Catalogs requested 
on tarm implements, engines and tractors. 

NARKA, NEB The stock of F. W. Jennings has been 
bought by E. B. Dorr, who requests catalogs or itomobile 
iccessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
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electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and 


tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harnegs, 
leating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
1oofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, bug- 
gies and washing machines. 

DERBY, N. H.—The Bell Hardware Company is building 
in addition to its store at 34 East Broadwa'y, which will in- 
crease its space considerably. A large assortment of paints, 
oils, varnishes and all kinds of hardware will be carried. 

BRONAUGH, N. D.—Holland & Feller have commenced 
business here, dealing in the following lines, on which cata- 
logs are requested: Baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, chiidren’'s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furniture department, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines 

CANDO, N. D.—Charles Brown & Son have succeeded the 
Hlansboro Hardware & Implement Company. 

GRENORA, N. D.—The Pathmann Screiber Mercantile 
Company has engaged in the hardware and implement busi- 
ness, handling builders’ hardware, paints, oils, varnishes and 
“lass, heavy farm implements, etc., and requests catalogs on 
hardware. 

CROOKSVILLE, OHIO.—The A. M. Smith Hardware, doing 
i) Wholesale and retail business, has moved into larger quar- 
ters in the Bank Building. In addition to its regular stock 
\ line of electrical goods and glass will be carried. Catalogs 
requested on electrical supplies. 

WILSON, OKLA.—Collier Bros. have started in business. 
They will carry a complete stock of the following, on which 
catalogs are requested: Automobile accessories, baseball 
2xoods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream 
separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
niture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
zines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabi- 
nets, kitehen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, 
huggies and washing machines. 

ALLENTOWN, PA.—J. A. Best & Co. 
Street, are erecting a new brick building 60 x 95 ft 
erty Street. 

GALETON, PA.—The five-story building now being erected 
for Horn & Devling on Main Street is nearing completion. 
The structure will be 55 x 75 ft., equipped with the most 
modern fixtures and fireproof. When finished it will be 
stocked with a complete line of hardware, etc. 

HARRISBURG, PA.—J, R. Ryan has bought the Imperial 
Hardware Company store. A complete stock will be carried, 
particularly covering builders’ hardware, on which catalogs 
are requested: 

WINCHESTER, TENN.—The Taylor Hardware Company 
has purchased the stock of hardwa,e, implements, buggies, 
stoves, ete., of the Collins Hardware Company and consoli- 
dated it with its own. The business will be continued under 
the name of the Taylor Hardware Company and will occupy 
the building formerly occupied by the Collins Hardware 
Company. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Dils Bros. & Co. recently opened 
two new departments and request catalogs on household 
articles. 

BIRNAMWOOD, WIS.—The L. W. 
Company’s stock of automobile accessories, furnaces, me- 
chanics’ tools, builders’ hardware, building paper electrical 
household specialties, silverware, sporting goods, shelf hard- 
ware, etc., has been sold to Boettcher & Cady. 

EVANSVILLE, WIS.—W. O. Paulson has purchased the en- 
tire hardware stock of the Economy store. He will remodel 
the basement, put in new shelving and open a shop for all 
kinds of repair work and enlarge the present stock Catalogs 
are requested on tin, galvanized, enamel and aluminum ware, 
pumps and plumbing material. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—The Times Square Auto Compan? 
has opened a branch store at 126 Wisconsin Street, where 
will handle a full line of automobile supplies and vecessories. 
Catalogs requested. 
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